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sner, the Cradle of Ame- 

Worth Notting Wambhire, in the time of Kiag James 


The Founders of Rew Plymouth, the Parent- 


of New ; nds. By the Rey. Jose 
Huater, Fellow-of the Society of Antiquaries 
€London, &c., and of the Massachoesetts Historical 

and an Assistant Keeper of Her, Majes- 

Reenrds., London: John Russell Smith, 36 

, Seho Square. 1854, 8vo, pp. 205. 

- The imprint of this exquisitely tasteful yol- 
we jeuggests a remark upon the division of 
labour among the; London “trade.” Literary 
een and collectors, who are familiar with “the 
Row,” and “St. Paul's Churchyard,” need not 
the information that there are houses in Lon- 
which confine themselves severally to a 
class of publications, sometimes. so much a 
specialty as to seem almost insufficient to give 
eny returns,’ There are, for example, several 
gntiiquarian shops, and Smith of Soho Square 
issues a sort of books which seldom occupy the 
attention of readers in our new country, unless, 
as in the.cage of the work before us, the subject 
is American. These books belong to the de- 
partments of Anglo Saxon philology, early Eng- 
lish literature, typography, numismatics, her- 
aldry and surnames, “folk-lore” and my 
phy. Old things about Shakespeare and 
county topography, Reformation, andeven ante- 
reformation tracts, and all that concerns Anglo 
Saxon ‘learning, may be here gathered. The 
Volumes being meant for a limited class, are 
‘beautifully “got up,” and sell at round sums. 
Here are the books and pamphlets respecting 
the extraordinary Ireland forgeries; Halliwell’s 
mumerous treatises and collections on nursery 

» provincial dialects, and English archa- 
dems; and the productions of Dyce, Bosworth, 
Thorpe, Goodwin, Pegge, Dunkin, and Aker. 
man. The voluménow in our hands proceeds 
from a pen which has contributed much to 
these branches of recondite study. Among 
‘Mr. Hunter’s works may be mentioned his 
‘History of Hallamshire and Hallamshire Glos- 
sary, Thoresby’s Diary, Cartwright’s Diary, 
‘the Monastic Libraries of England, and a vol- 
Jame of Critical and Historical Tracts. Of the 
collection last named, the second article is the 
“gérm of what now appears as a volume, on the 
‘Plymouth settlers. This might show us, even 
if we had not the more abundant proofs of 
“Rich’s American Catalogue, how lively is the 
‘interest felt-abroad in the history of our conti- 
nent. 

“We are not willing that this topic should be 
‘engrossed by our New England brethren ; the 
“Oalvinistic freemen of Plymouth Rock are ours, 
‘in a certain sense, as well as theirs; and if the 
rigid but noble old pioneers could return in 
‘the flesh, they would find more of their own 
“Genevan creed out of New England than in it. 
‘At any rate, we may, like. the author of these 
‘Collections, inquire and rejoice concerning 
‘them, as truly as if our names were Hooker, 
-Colton, or Brewster. 
~. Mr. ‘Hunter writes with knowledge, careful- 
‘mess, and- affection. He objects, however, to 
‘the slang phrase, “Pilgrim Fathers.” ‘There 
is something of affectation,’’ says he, “in this 
term, which is always displeasing; and we 
have seen also very strange applications of it; 
but further, it appears to me to be philologi- 
cally im ”’. The p lines of Monck- 
ton Milnes thus address the May Flower: 


« When thou wert wafted to that distant shore, 
_ Gay flow’rs, bright birds, rich odours, met thee not, 
Stern matare hailed to.a sterner lot;— 
_.. God gave free earth and air, and gave no more. 
' «Thus, to men cast in that heroic mould 
Came Empire, such as Spaniard never knew ; 
Sach Empire.as beseems the just and true; 
__ And at the last, almost unsought, came gold.” 


4° <The precise intention of Mr. Hunter is to 
“ascertain who and what were the persons who 
founded New Plymouth, in their antecedent 
relations; in what part of England they re- 
. sided; what were their opinions and mutual 
- bonds; and how, and why they went to Hol- 
land, and thence to America. He establishes 
: the position, that the body of persons who laid 
the foundation of New Plymouth was a church 
in England, one of the communities of Puritan 
, Separatists; and “a church that had been 
» formed in quite a rural district in a county far 
» remote from London.” The seat and centre of 
’ this little religious society was at Scrooby, in 
’ Nottinghamshire, near the borders of Yorkshire 
“and Lincolnshire. It may be found in the 
_ maps, about a mile and a half south of Bawtry, 
» @ market and post town on the boundary of 
' Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, The great 
manor house of Scrooby is mentioned by Le- 
- land, in 1541, as belonging to the Archbishop 
--of York; and this manor house in time became 
* the residence of William Brewster, as famous 
, in the May Flower, as Ulysses in the Trojan 
horse. Bradford was a native of Austerfield, 
. (erroneously printed Ansterfield in Mather.) 
-. Your readers scarcely need to be reminded, that 
«while Bradford was the governor, Brewster 
‘was the ruling elder; and that they resided 
~ one year at Amsterdam, and eleven years at 
~ Leyden, whence the emigration to America 
' began in 1620. As we cannot doubt that this 
. work will be re-published in New England, in 
_. @ cheap form, we will not forestall the pleasure 
« of your readers by reciting Mr. Hunter’s in- 
“(teresting discoveries concerning John Smith, 
* Richard Bernard, Richard Clifton, the Stuf- 
- fyns, Thomas Toller, Robert Gifford, and Hugh 
, Brombead. Of these and other the like re-, 
_, searches of the author, we may here say that 
they could have been conducted nowhere but 
+ in England, nor by any but one who had access 
~ to libraries, manuscripts, and State archives. 
* Serooby, we have said, was the residence of 
Brewster. That he should have lived in a 
__ great manor house has appeared ‘inexplicable, 
> until the indefatigable quest of Mr. Hunter 
» pesulted. in discovering that he held a public 
office. Scrooby was a post town 6n the great 
4! from London to Berwick-on-Tweed; and 
™ Brewster was Postmaster, or Post, as the term 
~” then was, at Scrooby. Mr. Hunter, in the ac- 
* counts of the Postmaster-General, which run 
_ back as far as 1566, has found numerous en- 
+ tries concerning this Post, of which we insert 
»° one as a specimen:—“ William Brewster, Post 
be-of Scrooby, for his ordinary wages serving her 
* majesty all the time aforesaid, at 20d. per diem, 
“£91 6s, 8d.” This was from April 1594, to 
‘April 1597, “In this service a spacious estab- 
‘lishment was not superfluous, as the postmaster 
» of that day had to keep relays of horses for 
vi forwarding the letters, and to find rest and re- 
freshment for travellers on this the great high- 
* way to the north; and as there were no cross- 
‘posts, to send special dispatches, and exercise 
the other functions of an inkeeper. 
_, “In “Brewster's days,” says our narrative, 
- “Rowland Whyte, the lively correspondent of 
‘ many ofthe nobility of the time, was the 
‘Post‘of the Coart;’ and it may serve to 
show other sicquaintance at least of Brewster, 
“ if we state that Henry Foster was, during the 
S -whole of his time, the Post of Tunford; John 
the Post of Terryhridge; and Nicholas 
Heyford, and after him Ralph Aslaby, the 
»: Post of Doncaster. Heyford and Aslaby were 
+» both names of respectable families in the south 
or of the West Riding of Yorkshire, corres- 
*' ponding in position, it may be believed, with 
*' that though I cannot but wish that Bradford 
bed informed ug that Brewster held this office, 
Jo yet that his holding it ie by no means incon- 
J -pestent with what Bradford does relate of him. 
ov not, for instance, invaltdate his having 


ii 


heen the University, or his having been in 


* the service of a Secretary of State, and having 
© fallen with his master. His holding this office 
48 indeed. rather favourable to these represen- 
»1 tations, than the contrary, since it shows that 
he had some interest among those who were 


in such an office would he be precluded from 
nurving a brood of discontenta, and from com- 
pating political chicanery with the simplicity 


, | of the. gospel; or from indulging in veligious 


inquiry, religious meditation, and religious ex- 
éreiscs. It would not prevent him frm asso- 
ciating with the better part of the population 
around him, amongst whom there must have 
been many who were wrought pon by the 
preachers of. whom'we have spoken; or from 
being instrumental in bringing Puritan minis- 
ters to the neighbouring churches as they be- 
came vacant; and we may believe, also, that it 
supplied the means, in some measure at least, 
by which he maintained so much hospitality, 
and did so much good by his purse. It does 
not appear in anything that is yet known of 
them, that the Brewsters of Nottinghamshiré 
had: lands of their own, the chief source of in- 
come to gentlemen in those days who were not 
engaged in public employments. He held this 
office till the last day of September, 1607. At 
some time previous to this, the little church 
had become, to some extent, organized. Rob- 
inson and Clifton were become respectively 
the pastor and teacher, and he the ruling 
elder. In April, 1608, we learn that’ he had 


been fined by the Commissioners for ecclesias- 
tical causes, for non-appearance to their cita- 
tion. In August, 1608, Clifton arrived at Am- 
sterdam. Mr. Hunter conjectures that Brewster 
had removed from Scrooby before the close of 
1607, with the view of going to Holland. These 
are most interesting and important dates. it 
is not a little curious that all this time, the 
Episcopalian affairs at Scrooby were under the 
rectorship of two persons also named Brewster, 
who were in suctession vicars of Sutton; pro- 
bably the near relations, as they were certainly 
the near neighbours of our elder. The second 
of these was a poet, of the Rous school, who 
thus celebrates his labours and the liberality 
of his churchwardens: 


«“ Churchwardens next which did succeed 
In place and office set, 
Did recompense the writer’s pains, 
In love and kindness great. 
_ George Bingley himself for Sutton town, 
John Redshaw in Lound likewise, 
Did labour much, and did procure 
In honest sort and guise, 
True fruits of love from every one, 
_. As God their hearts inclined 
Witb cheerfulness in godly sort,” &c. 


It is difficult to determine at what precise 
epoch the dissidents came together as a sepa- 
rate Congregational or Independent church, at 
Scrooby. According to Bradford, in 1607 or 
1608, when the church in Brewster’s house be- 
gan to move towards Holland, they had already 
continued together “ about a year, keeping their 
meetings every Sabbath in one place or another, 


exercising the worship of God among them- 


selves.” This would give 1606 as the year 
when the Scrooby church had its origin; or 
about two years after the emigration of Smith 
and his people. 

We wholly omit the biography of Robinson 


and the Bradfords; not certainly because it is 


unimportant, but because it is so important 
that we dare not abridge it for your pages. We 
can more easily abstract a few items respect- 


‘ing the Holland emigrants, The good people 


of Basset-Lawe and Scrooby had gradually 


come to a determination to flee into Presbyte- 


rian Holland. Several persons of like senti- 


ments had already gone, namely, first, some 


from London, next their own neighbours and 
friends, the members of Smith’s Church at 
Gainsborough. The number of the Scrooby 


emigrants is nowhere given; it probably 
amounted to some hundreds, and their leaders 


were Robinson, Clifton, Brewster, and Brad- 
ford, then a youth. Some carried with them 
portions of their household goods, and some, it 
is said, looms which they had used at home. 
They sought to go silently, and in two parties, 
one from Boston, the other by the Humber. 
Brewster and Bradford being of the Boston 
party, were arrested after embarking on a 
Dutch vessel, and imprisoned at Boston. The 


Humber party were equally unfortunate, part 


of them being perfidiously left on the Lincoln- 
shire coast by a Dutch skipper. Richard 
Clifton, the minister with the long white beard, 
arrived at Amsterdam in August 1608, and be- 
fore the end of that year the whole body of 
them were assembled in that city. There they 
found Francis Johnson and Henry Ainsworth, 
with an English congregation, and also Smith. 

These dissenters were torn by internal con- 
troversies, which were distasteful to the Scrooby 
Puritans, who, after the trial of a year, removed 
to Leyden. Here they remained from 1609 to 
1620, under the pastorship of John Robinson. 
Still they desired to be somewhere under the 
British flag. Some thought of Guiana, and 
others of Virginia, where attempts were mak- 
ing to form a colony. On this subject, Robin- 
son and Brewster had a correspondence with 
Sir Edwin Sandys, one of the sons of the arch- 
bishop, treasurer, and afterwards governor of 
the company. King James did not cordially 
like the Virginia Company; and when the de- 
vice for the seal was presented to him, with St. 
George slaying the dragon, and the motto (here 
applied to the conversion of the Indians) Fas 
alium superare draconem, he ordered the words 
to be left out. The obverse motto was more to 
his taste: En dat Virginia quintam, in allusion 
to the four crowns. This may be connected 
with the wording of ancient writs, of “the Old 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia.” This anec- 
dote is from a manuscript in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Itis sufficiently known 
that the May Flower left Southampton on the 
5th of August, 1620, with Brewster, Bradford, 
and part of the church; and that other por- 
tions embarked, during following years, in the 
Fortune and the Anne. While in Holland, 


Bradford was engaged in the manufacture of 


silk; Brewster gave lessons in English, and be- 


came a printer and publisher, sometimes of 


books forbidden in England. In a letter to 
Sir Edwin Sandys, occurs the following testi- 
mony of Robinson and Brewster:—‘We are 
well weaned from the delicate milk of our 
mother country, and inured to the difficulties 
of a strange land. We are knit together as a 
body in the most strict and sacred bow) and 
covenant of the Lord, of the violation whereof 
we make great conscience, and by virtue where- 
of we hold ourselves strictly tied to all care of 
each other’s good, and of the whole. And 
lastly, it is not with us as with other men, whom 
small things can discourage, or small discontent- 
ments cause to wish ourselves at home again.’ 
Our readers will, perhaps, tolerate a few words 
more concerning Scrooby, the incunabula of 
the New England churches. The old manor- 
house continued to be a possession of the San- 
dys family till near the beginning of the last 
century, when it passed with a certain heiress 
into other hands. It is now part of the estate 
of Robert Pemberton Milnes of Bawtry, father 
of Richard Monckton Milnes, M. P. The archi- 
episcopal mansion, after being abandoned to 
tenants, was taken down. As long ago as 
1673, Thornton says of it:—‘t Here, within 
memory, stood a very fair palace, a far greater 
house of receit, and a better seat for provision, 
than Southwell. It hath a fair park belonging 
to it; Archbishop Sandys caused it-to be de- 
mised to his son, Sir Samuel Sandys; since 
which the house hath been demolished almost 
to the ground.” Mr. Hunter states that none 
of the stone-work remains, “except what ap- 
to have been a gateway, or out-housing, 
which is converted into a farm-house. But 
the site is strongly marked by what was the 
ancient moat. 
Brewster’s children had good Puritan names, 
Patience, Fear, Love, Wrestling, and Jonathan, 
Patience and Fear were women, and Love and 
} Wrestling, men. The fifth in order, being a 
Hebrew name, is of the class which has been 


most imitated in New England. It is remark- 


title: 


ring the changes on their old national names, 
Robert, James, Kenneth, Donald, and the like, 
the Puritans of New England set an example 
in their Abijahs, Pelegs, Ichabods, and Ke- 
ziahsa, which, is honoured to this day; so that 
we have seen Absalom and Ahab among the 


clergy. 

How well has the hope of Ieylin been rea- 
lized; who in 1639 said: —“ The Northern 
part of this Virginia, being better discovered 
than the other, is called New England; full of 
good new towns and forts, and is likely to prove 
a happy plantation.” The sons of New Eng- 
land are settled in every part of the land; 
many of them are among our readers. Such 
will find Mr. Hunter’s volume a very agreeable 
stody. His labours have been duly approved 
by the Massachusetts Historical Soviety, to 
whose transactions he had before contributed 
an account of the Sussex and Essex emigration 
of 1630. Of the author’s private history and 
opinions we haye no knowledge; from some 
modes of speech we should conjecture that he 
is a Unitarian preacher. But he has given us 
an admirable book, and merits the thanks of 
| every American. 7? 


Dissatisfaction among Romanists. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


The immaculate conception not acceptable— 
Symptoms of discontent— U Itgymontan- 
ism—A plain-spoken Bishop. 

Paris, December, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—As was anticipated when 
I last wrote, the new doctrine of the Vir- 
gin’s immaculate conception was proclaim- 
ed in Rome, by the Pope, on the 10th 
of December, in the presence of two hun- 
dred bishops, as being the faith of the 
Church; and whosoever rejects it to be con- 
sidered a heretic. The paper which brings 
the news, adds that all Rome was “ intoxi- 
eated with joy!’ However silly and dis- 
gusting the discussion of this matter is to a 
— mind, this is an important step for the 

Xomish Church in two respects: first, it in- 

troduces a xew doctrine, without the support 
either of the Scriptures, or of the tradition; 
secondly, the innovation is introduced by 
the Pope, after a consultation pro forma 
with a certain number of bishops, whom he 
has invited to Rome, not by a regular cotin- 
cil of the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
world. 

Many a serious and sensible Roman Catho- 
lic is disturbed by this news. Some peo- 
ple think that it may lead to a large seces- 
sion from the Church of Rome. I am sorry 
to say, I expect nothing of the kind. That 
some good people, whose eyes are already 
half unsealed, may be brought to open them 
entirely, is very likely. But the bulk of 
minds, whether ignorant or enlightened, 
who have heretofore submitted to the pre- 
tensions and superstitions of Rome, will, I 
fear, continue to do so. Indeed, this new 
error is not worse than those that had pre- 
ceded. Since it is but too evident that the 
adhesion of such men to Rome, does not 
arise from any serious conviction, it is not 
to be hoped that a little more darkness or 
wickedness in the system, will make them 
abandon it. A large secession from Rome 
will not take place, in my opinion, without 
some more direct and powerful interference 
of the hand of God, for which the time does 
not seem to have come as yet. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to observe the 


great disapprobation the innovation meets 


with from some well known men, not only in 
the political, but also in the religious world. 
Mr. Clausel de Montals, formerly Bishop of 
Chartres, who a short time since resigned 
his ministerial functions at the age of nearly 
ninety years, has just issued a pampblet, 
in favour of the Gallican Church, under this 
“A Glance at the Constitution of 
the Catholic Religion, and the present state 
of that religion in our France.”’ With a 
degree of energy which would never betray 
his age, the old Bishop warns the Church, 
and especially the Pope, against the turn 
which religious matters have taken recently 
at the Romish Court. After having ex- 

lained that he does not lay the responsi- 
bility of the deplorable change either on the 
Pope, or on his regular counsellors the car- 
dinals, he adds :—‘“‘ The origin of this tem- 
pest, and of these divisions, was from a 
formidable, bitter, and violent cabal, es- 
tablished in Rome, which has a great num- 
ber of associates in France and Italy. Ina 
work which I published four or five months 
azo, I have proved, by good evidence, that 
the Head of the Church is assailed on all 
sides by these unprincipled and wily men, 
and that by their artfully combined calum- 
nies, they have so changed our Gallican 
Church as to persuade people that this large 
and illustrious Society, which had just been 
covered with glory under a furious and al- 
most unexampled persecution, was but a 
despicable and superannuated bulwark, anda 
worthless support of the religion which Jesus 
Chast has brought on earth.” 

Towards the close of his pamphlet, Mr. 
Clausel de Montals assumes a tone really 
threatening, when complaining of the con- 
siderable change that is just taking place in 
the books employed in France for the in- 
struction of the young clergy. He says: 
“The whole system of instruction in the 
sacred schools of our France is overturned. 
In our seminaries has been introduced a 
theology where all the ultramontane princi- 
ples are maintained, and which a hand, au- 
thorized by I kuow not whom, has sent into 
these schools. The superiors of these houses 
trembled, but adopted these books notwith- 
standing their extreme repugnance. What! 
the Church of France, that has been ad- 
mired in the whole universe, during a long 
series of centuries, for her great scituce, for 
her orthodoxy, for the genius of several 
great men, who defended religion with 
superior logic, and an eloquence never sur- 
passed in any nation, this same Church is 
gbliged to reject all the books which ele- 
vated and irreproachable talents have pro- 
duced in the midst of her; she must tear 
them to pieces, and hasten to withdraw her 
children from these poisoned schools! This 
course of things cannot last; and this out- 
rage, never attempted-on a Christian Church, 
will be spared to us. The instruction ac-- 
knowledged by a whole nation must neces- 
sarily represent its character. The conse- 
quence is, that if the liberties of our Church 
are taken away from us, the character of 
our France, or of the religious part of the 
kingdom, will be altered and destroyed. I 
say it will be a disaster, and that there is 
reason to reflect seriously on a novelty in- 
spired by too rash a zeal!” 

Surely, these are signs of a very eventful 
state of things, and the present condition of 
the Church of Rome is well worth our at- 
tentive study. 


—, 


HINT TO MINISTERS. 


The Rev. J. Brown of Haddington, tutor 
in divinity to the Associate Synod, in a let- 
ter of paternal counsels and cautions to one 
of his pupils newly settled in a small con- 
gregation, wrote thus :—“ I know the vanity 
of your heart, and that you will feel morti- 
fied that your congregation is very small in 
comparison with those of your brethren 
around you; but assure yourself, on the 
word of an old man, that when you come to 
give an account of them to the Lord, Christ, 
at his judgment seat, you-will think you 
have enough.” —Life of Dr. Waugh. 


§ 


Teaching not a function of the civil magistrate. 
My last closed with a complaint against 
those who maintained the opposite of this 
proposition, for their not attempting to 
show that the Scriptures make it the duty 
of the civil government to teach—particu- 
larly against the Princeton Review, for as- 
serting “ all this is confirmed by the Scrip- 
tures,’ and yet not one line is quoted or 
cited in proof. And I affirmed, that no 
where in the Bible is teaching assigned to 
the civil magistrate as a function of his 
office, and that the assumption of it is a 
real practical union of Church and State. 
The whole of what is said in support of the 
above quotation (see p. 518) stands thus: 
“God, in ordaining civil government for 
the protection of men, and for the promo- 
tion of the public good, did thereby invest 
it with all the powers necessary to the at- 
tainment of its object. He holds magis- 
trates responsible for the conduct and 4 
racter of the people, which implies that they 
have by divine right the.authority to teach, 
or cause them to be taught, whatever is 
necessary to their well being. [Veto.] The 
numerous commands given in Scripture to 
have the people taught, are not addressed 
to individuals only, but to the community; 
t. e. they are addressed to men not only in 
their separate, but in their organized capaci- 
ty. Nations as nations are addressed, com- 
manded, encouraged, and threatened. - Ig- 
norance of God and of his law, is condemned 
and punished as a national sin. The Bible 
every where recognizes the principle that 
nations, as such, should be under the con- 
trol of the law of God, and that they should 
not forget or allow the knowledge of that 
law to fail from among the people.” This, 
reader, is the whole, to prove that “ by 
the Scriptures,” teaching belongs to civil 
government. Now, with all due deference 
to the writer of this excellent article, which 
I highly esteem, with the exception here 
taken, aan think he here begs the ques- 
tion. In opposition to the sentence vetoed, 
I maintain that God holds the agency which 
he has appointed to teach morality and re- 
ligion, responsible for the conduct and cha- 
racter of the people; but undeniably thiat 
agency is the Church—. e. society in its 
religious aspect. There is no controversy 
as to the fact, that the Church—religious 
society—is an organization, inter alias, for 
teaching. Now, it would be a most singu- 
lar phenomenon, if God should create one 
agency expressly for teaching, and hold 
another agency, entirely distinct, responsible 
for its neglect. God holds magistrates res- 
ponsible for the administration of justice—by 
me kings reign, and princes decree justice— 
but where is the text that holds them accoun- 
table for teaching, which was never command- 
ed them. And if this cannot be admitted, 
much less can the inference that “ magistrates 
have by divine right the authority to teach,” 
be admitted. But most inadmissible of all is 
the position that magistrates have authori- 
ty, and are bound to teach ‘“ whatever is 
necessary to their well being.”’ Is not reli- 
gion necessary to the well being of magis- 
trates and citizens? Then the State has 
authority, and is bound to teach religion! 
Here isa legitimate consequence of tbe as- 
sumption in the beginning of the sentence. 
Grant the petitio, and the conclusion follows. 
If magistrates have authority to teach 
everything necessary to the well being of 
man, there is no obviating a religious estab- 
lishment. And this sme eo from which, 
gentle reader, you shrink, is distinctly 
avowed by the Review. As already cited, 
‘“‘Tf the means for securing the public good 
can be more effectually and safely applied 
by individuals, by voluntary organizations, 
or by the Church, than by the State, then 
the latter is not bound to employ these 
means. But if there is no other adequate 
provision for the accomplishment of the 
desired end, it is clearly the right and duty 
of the State to interfere.” And the nature 
of this interference he states on page 519, 
“The State is bound to see that the true 
religion is taught in all the schools under 
its control.” Again, “It isa new, and a 
latitudinarian: doctrine, that the State can- 
not teach, or cause te be taught, the great 
truths and duties of religion.” All the 
arguments which go to prove the right and 
duty of the State to provide for the educa- 
tion of the people, go to establish the right 
and duty of making that education religious. 
If the design of the State is the promotion 
of the public good; if religious education is 
necessary for the attainment of that object, 
and if such education cannot, in a multitude 
of cases, be secured otherwise than by State 
intervention, then we must cither admit 
that the State is bound to provide for t®e 
religious education of its members, or as- 
sume the absurd position, that the State is 
not bound to answer the very end of its ex- 
istence.”’ 

“Tt may be objected to this argument, 
that since the preaching of the gospel is 
essential to the public good, the State is 
under obligation to secure the preaching of 
the gospel to the people. So it would be, 
were there no other agencies by which that 
end might be more safely and effectually 
accomplished. In every case in which other 
agencies cannot operate, the State is bound 
to provide its subjects with the ministrations 
of the gospel.” 

These reasonings of this very able writer 
are conclusively logical, and logically con- 
clusive. I venture—and no great risk at 
that — to predict that no man who can 
reason at all, will throw himself in their 
way; or if so, he will be cut in two as 
effectually as Sir Collin cut the Russian 
line in twoon the 5th of November. They 
are American reasonings, resistless as the 
Scotch Greys and the Inniskilleners; but 
then they are all deduced from European 
data. Look at the very term “subjects.” 
If sound reasonings Now us in false conclu- 
sions, what then? Why, then the premi- 
ses are false. That such is the state of the 
case here, the American mind instinctively 
perceives, aud unhesitatingly decides. Here, 
in its full development, is the doctrine of a 
religious establishment —‘“The State is 
bound to provide for the religious education 
of its members’’—“‘the State 1s bound to pro- 
vide its subjects with the ministrations of 
the gospel.” This conclusion is irrefraga- 
ble, if the premise be true; ¢. e. if the com- 
mission—* teach all nations’’—was given to 
the State. But this commission to teach 
was not given tothe civil government, and 
the reasonings being sound, the conclusion 
must be false; or vice versa, the conclu- 
sion is false, and the reasonings true, there- 
fore the premise is false. 

An attempt is made on page 520, to sup- 
port the doctrine of State religious instruc- 
tion, against the New Englander, thus: 
‘We, on the contrary, maintain that the 
State in this country is Christian and Pro- 
testant, and is bound to see that the schools 
which it establishes are conducted on Chris- 
tian and Protestant principles.” Very well; 
—drop down six lines and see how the argu- 
ment works—“ Turkey is a Mohammedan 
State’”—will it not follow? “and is bound 
to see that the schools which it establishes, 
are conducted on Mohammedan principles!” 
Again, “ most of the governments in Eu- 
rope are Roman Catholic States”—does it 
not follow? ‘and are bound to see that 
the schools they establish are conducted on 

Roman Catholic principles.” 

Now, I ask, in view of such results, what 


Mohammedan and the Romanist are held 
bound respectively to see that their respec- 
tive principles be ht in their public 
or government schools? Who laid these 
bonds? God? who alone can lay moral 
bonds! Does.God bind Romanist, Turk, 
and Pagan, to ¢each each his own religion ! 
to teach in all their schools the doctrines of 
devils and damnation! Let brethren look 
at their premises, and glance forward before 
they commit themselves. It is the duty, 
say they, of the civil magistrates to otal 
lish schools. But the King of Naples, the 
Sultan, and the Shah of Persia, are civil 
magistrates, therefore it is their duty to es- 
tablish schools, and cause their religions 
severally to be taught to all their subjects. 
Let it be solemnly asked before we proceed 
further; can there .be any such bonds? 
Can any civil magistrate be bound to teach 
a false and soul-destroying religion? If 
this be abhorrent to all your feelings of 
moral obligation, and utterly subversive of 
all religion; then is it not demonstrated 
that to teach religion is not a function of 
eivil government at all ? 

Again, if, 26 all admit, schools and col- 
leges cannot be conducted at all without 
religion, how can the conclusion be avoided, 
that education by the State is impossible ? 

And yet this writer says, on page 519, 
“The State does, in a multitude of cases, 
assume the whole work of education.” 
Where? What State? I have yet to hear 
of such a State. True it is, in many States 
of this confederacy, a common school system 
is in operation, to which State funds are 
contributed, and over which a gencral su- 
pervision is extended by some officer in State 
employment. But in none of which I have 
ever read, is the entire system under 
government control. Massachusetts comes 
probably the nearest to it. But even there, 
the people, more in their capacity of religious 
men than as civil officers, oe a chief con- 
trolling power. And the workings of the 
system even in the town of Boston, might 
cause a conscientious Christian some misgiv- 
ings. A few years ago, a distinguished 
educator visited a number of the public 
schools in Boston, as an observer. He was 
asked by one of the directors who acccom- 
panied him, to examine the school in one 
place, and make some remarks. He did 
so, and put some questions with a view to 
draw out a boy’s opinion as to a future 
state. When they came out, the gentleman 
remarked to him, that he had inatieneheuthe 
violated one of their rules. What was that ? 
You asked a question which drew from the 
boy the doctrine of future punishment; 


which, being a tenct distinguishing one sect 


from another, is prohibited by our rules. 
Tais rule is probably in force still, and, if 
so, may help to account for the degeneracy 
of morals in that once virtuous and moral 
town. If the Church of God gives up her 
peculiar function into the hands of worldly 
politicians, what guarantee has she that the 
religion of the cross will not be totally ban- 
ished from youthful education. 
THEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘OPENING UP. 


“ Messrs. Editors—A correspondent in a 
recent number of your paper inquires, per- 
tinently, into the propriety of the use of the 
phrase “opefiing up.” Te gives good and 
sufficient reasons why the suffix “ up” should 
be dropped—or rather, why “this Scotti- 
cism” should not become naturalized at all 
on this side of the Atlantic. I do not know 
but the recent, wonderful demonstrations of 
the power of “ Knaow-Nothingism” in our 
country, may have stimulated his zeal to 
raise his voice against this uncouth for- 
eigner. I listened a few days since to an 
able essay upon the English language, 
wherein the streams from which it has been 
fed were traced to their sources in the vari- 
ous Teutonic, and other Indo-European lan- 
guages. It was an able paper, read by 
Professor Hart of Philadelphia, before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Education, recently convened in Wash- 
ington City. The Professor spoke warmly 
in favour of the old Anglo-Saxon, and stig- 
matized the many words adopted from the 
French, Italian, &c., as “intruders.’”’ The 
discussion which followed by the members of 
the Association, showed that the American 
feeling was strong—not merely in favour of 
modifying the naturalization laws, or “ tight- 
ening them in,” as one observed, but of pass- 
ing a prohibitory act against any more for- 
eign words! Some, however, with whom I 
agree, were for opening the literary door to 
naturalization as wide as the dialects of the 
earth. Have your correspondent and Pro- 
fessor Hart been drinking at the same spring? 
Now, whether we are to have a literary 
crusade against foreign words and phrases or 
not, I think such combinations as ‘ open- 
ing up” should be proscribed. [’ashion 
rules in language and style, as in every 
thing. Indeed, we are taught in all books 
of rhetoric, that use and custom give the 
law to language. The principle need not 
be questioned. But while we admit it, we 
may object, with reason, to certain modes 
of speech, which are often introduced by 
ee and endeavour to prevent their 
ecoming sanctioned by established custom. 
[have one in my mind’s eye, respecting the 
word what. I heard a person pretending to 
some literary eminence speak thus, not long 
since :—‘*What with his books, what with 
his furniture, and what with his family, I 
do not see how he can do so.” ‘This sen- 
tence will give you an idea of the use to 
which I allude. You find the word what 
occasionally thus used before with, and the 
custom is ereeping in stealthily to some 
otherwise good writing. But 1 have never 
met with it in any writer of eminence. 
Although it is, I believe, purely, a modern 
phrase, and of quite recent origin, I do not 


remember to have encountered it in any of 


the standird reviews, or other standard works 
of the day. I would thank any one, to tell 
me of what force the word “ what” is in such 
a connection. it 

At the meeting of the Association to 
which I have alluded—for the advancement 
of Education—I listened to an animated 
discussion in the course of which a Professor 
of some celebrity as a Lecturer, (he lately 
lectured in New York,) spoke as follows: 
“What from the rain, what from the dew, 
what from the heavens, and what from the 
earth, all these genial inffuences are de- 
rived.” This was the first time in which 
the word what had been used, either before 
my eyes or ears, in such a connection with 
from, though “what with” had became quite 
familiar to me. You have no doubt met 
with this “lingo” frequently, and I should 
like to know what “ what” has to do in such 
sentences. 

Your correspondent calls “opening up 4 
“Scotticism.” I think “what with’ and 
what from,” in such sentences as I have 
given, are of native growth, in every scnse— 
springing out of the native soil of pe 
and in spite of all proper educationa culture. 
There is no meaning in “ what” in such sen- 
tences; and more than this, to some minds, 
the meaning is obscured by its use. Your cor- 
respondent alluded to seems to feel o 
by such innovations. He says he is trying 
to learn the new dialect, and has made some 
progress in prying into “ subjectivity” and 
“< objectivity,” &c. I sympathize with him 


—and deeply, as I perceive that we have 


temple. Just by the door is the “me,” 
and the “not me.” If we ever get fairly 
in, we may see all the idols therein enthron- 
ed—the “first soul,”’ the “second soul,” and 
the “evermore soul.” 

That foreible Scotch writer, Mr. Dore, 
puts the Simon pure “subjectivity” men of 
the Emerson and Theodore Parker school to 
a practical test when he asks the pertinent 
question :—“ Suppose a subjective man is 
arrested by a subjective policeman for a sub- 
jective offence, tried by a subjective jury, and 
condemned to a subjective imprisonment, or a 
subjective hanging, is the pain the less real 
because it is subjective?’ As another wri- 
ter remarks:—“ Even though the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, between vir- 
tue and vice, are only subjective, these dis- 
tinctions may be none the less practically 
important on the subjective day of judgment, 
or through a subjective eternity.” Or, as 
he pointedly asks respecting man’s condi- 
tion here:—‘Suppose all phenomena are, 
as the idealist alleges, only modifications of 
the me, does a subjective fire burn him the 
less, or if he falls down a subjective preci- 
pice and breaks his subjective neck, are the 
consequences any the less for the swhfecrieurey 
of these modifications in his me?” But I 
have wandered from a mere criticism upon 


style into—philosophy ? TELL. 
TRACES OF TRAVEL TO TEXAS. 
NO. I. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 


Pennsylvania Railroad— Ascent of the Alle- 
ghanies—Railroad Time— Ohio and In- 
diana— Superiority of the Mississippi and 
Ohio Railroads—Bad Management of 
the Pennsylvania Road—The Ohio and 
Mississippi—New Orleans. 


Messrs. Editors—On a pleasant evening 
in October, I took my place in the ears for 
Pittsburgh, and passed over a road which is 
so generally travelled that description would 
be useless. In the route there is one grand 
spectacle—the ascent of the Alleghanies— 
which no one can view without admiration 
and awe. I feel gratified that I have scen 
it once; but once I think enough. We 
met with no accident, but several animals, 
who attempted to dispute our right of way, 
certainly did; and somewhere near Greens- 
burgh the coupling gave way, and the pas- 
senger cars were left in rather a ludicrous 
position upon the road, while the locomotive 
shot a mile ahead. It was certainly well 
for us that we were not then ascending the 
mountain, or the distance between them 
would have been—at least much greater. 

These and other occurrences, detained the 
train till the Lightning Train from Pitts- 
burgh had the right to the road, and to avoid 
which we had to run backwards and for- 
wards, and arrived at Alleghany city just in 
time to see the Ohio and Pennsylvania cars 
start without us. In Philadelphia I had 
purchased a through ticket to Louisville, b 
Crestline and Dayton, and received an | 
vertisement with the signature of Mr. Moore, 
agent, stating the time of arrival and de- 
parture at various points, but we lost con- 
nexion thrice, and I learned from the rail- 
road officers that the advertised time never 
is made. So far as travellers are concerned, 
the time made is fast enough in most 
cases; but the Pennsylvania Railroad man- 
agers should not permit falsehoods to be cir- 
culated under their signature by the rival 
Ohio lines. 

On account of the great drought, I saw 
the —s through which the railroad 
passed under unfavourable circumstances. 
The general and pervading impression, from 
a glance at the centre of Ohio and Indiana, 
was the much greater extent of land favour- 
able for agricultural purposes, in compari- 
son with Pennsylvania, or any of our North- 
ern States. The absence of wood, however, 
and even of fruit trees, about the greater 
portion of the farms, gives to them a naked 
appearance. Near Mansficld, the aspect of 
the country improves, but, excepting about 
seventy miles between Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, the farms did not exhibit that picture 
of substantial comfort which we everywhere 
witness in the vale of Philadelphia. 

Of the line of travel between Philadelphia 
and Louisville, the most disagreeable road 
and cars were between Harrisburgh and Phi- 
ladelphia; and I must accord the superiority 
in everything that can promote the comfort 
of the passengers, to the Mississippi and 
Ohio Railroad—a broad guage road from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Seymour, Indiana. On 
the Pennsylvania road they were particu- 
larly inattentive to the wants of the passen- 
gers. Though crowded to an extreme with 
emales and children, no water could be had 
till the cars arrived at Altona; and when 
about fifty miles from Pittsburgh, way-pas- 
sengers were crowded in till all the passages 
were completely blocked up, and the male 
portion of the through-line driven from their 
seats. 

Pittsburgh and Cincinnati are so well 
known that I will pass them without re- 
mark. Ispent a portion of three days in 
Louisville, one of which was the Sabbath. 
I was pleased to find that the Sabbath was 
so well observed; and I visited two Sabbath- 
schools, conducted by members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which reflected great credit 
upou teachers and pupils. The Fourth 
Church was still lying in ruins, as the whirl- 
wind bad passed over it, but I found a deep 
sympathy for its people prevalent, and [ 
doubt not that ere this, means have been 
taken to rebuild it in a more substantial 
manner. 

In high water, several boats leave Louis- 
ville every doy, hnt at this time there was 


have made. At some not very distant pe- 
riod the river must have spread over the 
ee part of the valley, but by continual- 

depositing upon the margin a portion of 
the mud suspended in the water, the channel 
and caused the alluvial mat- 

r thrown to a r height, and 
thus formed that ridge which ae 80 
much wonder. In ordinary years the river 
flows within the channel it has made, but 
when a greater quantity of snow than usual 
has fallen upon its tributaries, it rises above 
the natural bank, and pours itself into its 
ancient channel. The low water channel is 
to a considerable degree permanent, but the 
alluvial deposit which forms the margin of 
the high water course, must ever be subject 
to quick and extensive changes. As the 
momentum of the current increases, the 
power to resist decreases; and the territory 
of one planter is often carried off, and ea- 
riciously deposited with his opposite neigh- 

ur, and there is no remedy. } 

™TI would like to have said something of 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Rodney, Natchez, and 
Baton Rouge, but presume it will be more 
advisable to refer your readers to 9 gazeteer, 
or the length of my epistle may exclude me 
feom ealumns. 
ed New Orleans, where 
bid you adicu. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
SIC VITA. 


“At the east end of this aisle [church of St. 
Mary Overy, London,| stands a monument, a 
portion of whose inscription consists of the 
first verse of the following beautiful poem, 
which is thought, and with some probability, 
to be the production of Quarles.”*—Annals of 
St. Mary Overy, by W. Taylor, p. 99. 


Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done! 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies, 


the present 
W. 


Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 
Or like the tale that’s just begun, 

Or like a bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan; 

F’en such is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here; is there; in life; in death! 
The grass decays, the tale doth end, 
The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death! man’s life is done. 


Like to a bubble on a brook, 

Or (in a mirror) like a look, 

Or like a shuttle in the hand, 

Or like a writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of a stream; 

E’en such is man, whose life is breath, 
Is here; is there; in life; in death! 
The bubble’s burst; the look’s forgot; 
The shuttle’s flung; the writing’s blot; 
The thought is pass’t; the dream is gone; 
The water glides—man’s life is done! 


* Though not found among his « Emblems Di- 
vine and Moral,” yet these verses evidently bear the 
stamp of Quurles’ quaint, imaginative, and thought- 
ful style. C. 


DANGERS OF A COLLEGE. 


A writer in the Home and Foreign 
Record says:—“ A distinguished jurist of 
Georgia, one of the ornaments of his State 
and of the bench, informed me that he would 
not risk his sons in a college which could 
not guarantee three things: 

“1st. Pious teachers, whose examples 
were not counteracted by the conduct of 
irreligious officers. 

2d. Sound religiouginstruction, not liable 
to be counteracted by ¢ontrary teachings from 
any professor’s chair. 

‘3d. The association of the sons of pious 
men, who had been properly trained at home. 
‘With these provisions he felt some 
security, even then he trembled for his 
childreu while exposed to the terrible ordeal 
of college life. Under the relaxed system 
of domestic training—the early age at which 
boys are sent to college in this country, and 
the severe temptations attendant every where 
on college life, he felt that it was a hazard- 
ous period. 

”’ These are weighty considerations, worthy 
to be pondered by every pious and consid- 
erate father.’”’ 


BLAMING THE CLERGY. 


A late number of Fraser’s Magazine 
closes an article on the “Church among the 
tall Chimneys,” with some sensible remarks 
on the disposition to hold the clergy re- 
sponsible for everything: 

“The fault of the clergy! Where are 
the clergy? How glibly do such expressions 
come from the lips, even of men who, b 
precept and example, are undergoin ail 
that the clergy are attempting todo! There 
is not a grovelling penny-a-liner who cannot, 
after rising in the morning with a drunken 
headache, inquire on any exhibition of pop- 
ular ignorance, ‘Where are the clergy ?’?— 
There is not a mob-mouther, as he mounts 
his tub after thrashing his wife and starving 
his children, who cannot ask, ‘What is the 
use of the clergy?’ There is not a grace- 
less upstart member of ‘the House’ who can- 


only three feet of water upon the bars, auu 
the larger class of boats were unable to run. 
On the evening of my third day in Louis- 
ville, a new boat, drawing about four feet, 
with a small quantity of freight, determined 
upon attempting the voyage, and with her I 
took my passage. By the aid of spars, on 
which she was lifted over several of the 
bars, (the passengers, of whom there was 
about three hundred, at the same time get- 
ting into a flat-boat,) on the evening of the 
fourth day we reached Cairo, the point of 
junction between the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. The scenery of the Ohio, between 
Louisville and the mouth, is generally 
pleasing, and we had the gratification of 
visiting several important little towas, both 
on the Kentucky and Lilinois shore, but I 
treasured up all the enthusiasm in me for a 
first glance at the father of waters. But O, 
how disappointed! He was not now rushing 
along his banks in the full tide of stren th, 
but, sunk into a narrow, naked channel, like 
a sluggish mud pool he moved along. Ex- 


claim, with frivolities, ex- 

any appropriate occasion, 

clergy doing?’ There is not a lazy, negli- 

gent manafacturer who cannot, after refusing 
his five-shilling piece to the national school, 

wonder in the midst of atumult, ‘ What have 
the clergy been about?’ The clergy have 

not done — it is true; but they 
have done much.” 

The same sort of temper is showing itself 
in this country. One class of men, looking 
at the evils of society—its ignorance, pov- 
erty, and crime—until the scene is quite too 
much for them, launch forth their denuncia- 
tions upon the clergy for the unarrested 
growth of these moral deformities. Another 
class hold the clergy responsible for the in- 
fidelity and isms of the day. The opposite 
extreme censures them for exerting too 
much influence. So they go. Whichever 
way the pendulum swings, it is sure to hit 
the clergy. Now, it might assist the ideas 
of sundry people to remember, that the 


cuse me if I thought our own Delaware a 
nobler stream by far. O yes, no spot can 
with its lovely banks compare. 

On an average, I think the Mississippi 
in low water is about the width of the Dela- 
ware at Burlington, but it contains a much 
greater quantity of water. At this time 
there were about six feet upon the bars, and 
with a four fathom line in many places they 
could find no bottom. 

Almost everybody told me that the Mis- 
sissippi flows upon a ridge, and seemed to 
think that nature in this case had departed 
from her ordinary laws. This is, however, 
a great mistake—the waters have doubtless 
found the lowest level of the valley, and the 


ridge is merely caused by the deposit they 


clergy have a specific work to do, viz: to 
preach the religion of the Bible. They are 
set apart to this task, and it is foolish to 
judge them as to what they do, or do not, 
outside of their immediate vocation. If 
they neglect the offices of the pulpit, let 
them be condemned; but we apprehend that 
no such charge can be substantiated against 
them in this country. Taken as a y> 
they are here a most laborious, earnest, 
faithful profession. They have done more 
to elevate the character of the American 
community, to advance its education and 
virtue, to diffuse sound principles of piety, 
than all other agencics combined ; and at 
this day we owe our position, 1 


t part, 
to theirself-denying exertions. If the world 


ton davs we reach- | 
or 


| 


does not get better as fast as we could wish, 
thereis no sense in carping at them about it. 
It would be wiser to recollect how much 
worse it would be but for their seal and in- 
dustry. No sane man would think of hold- 
ing his shoemaker responsible for a 
made coat, or a leaky umbrella, and yet the 
sage philosophers of the land thunder away 
at the poor clergy, because this rick 
world does not hasten on at railroad 

ty into a paradisaical condition. It _—_ 
ting on quite fast enough, and we 

think if its speed were much accelerated, 
there would be sonte precious regrets among 
these high-strung reformers, that their fault- 
finding luxury had departed.— New York 


Times. 


VOLTAIRE’S DEATH. | 
Some years ago, an individual well known 


and highly respected in the religious world, 
uarrated in my hearing the folla ing inci- 
dent:—lIn carly life, while with a collem 
companion he was making a tour on 

continent, at Paris his friend was seized 


with an alarming illness. A physician of 
t celebrity was speedi who 
ted that much wou pend upon & mi- 


nute attention to his directions. As there 
was no one at hand upon whom they could 
place much reliance, he was requested to 
recommend some confidential and experi- 
enced nurse. He mentioned one, but add- 
ed, “You may think yourself happy, in- 
deed, should you be able to secure her ser- 
vices; but she is so much in request among 
the higher circles here, that there is little 
chance of finding her disengaged!” The 
narrator at onee ordered his carriage, went 
to her residence, and, much to his satisfac- 
faction, found her at home. He briefly 
stated his errand, and requested her imme- 
diate attendance. “ But, before I consent 
to accompany you, permit me, sir,”’ said she, 
“to ask you a single question: Is 
friend a Christian?” “Yes,” he 
‘he is indeed a Christian, in the best and 
highest sense of the term; a man who lives 
in the fear of God. But I should like to 
know the reason of your inquiry?” “Sir,” 
she answered, “‘I was the nurse that at- 
tended Voltaire in his last sickness, and for 
all the wealth of Europe I would never see 
another infidel die.” —Zord’s Damascus. 


Publications in Modern Greek. 


The avidity with which religious and 

devotional reading is sought for, among a 

people mentuenl only to a gorgeous ritual, 

and to forms which afford little scope for 

personal religious exercises, is well exem- 
plified in this statement of Mr. Hill, which 

we extract from the Spirit of Missions: 

“ Just before the end of the year I pub- 
lished a small edition of five hundred copies 
of one of those useful little diaries so com- 
mon in our country, containing texta of 
Scripture for every day in the year. Tho 
one I prepared as a collection of Prayers 
and Promises, called ‘Heavenly Manna.’ 
It was the first experiment of the kind ever 
made in Greeee. Ihave been quite aston- 
ished at the eagerness with which it is 
sought, from the highest to the lowest. I 
designed it originally for a New Year’s gift 
to our scholars, and a few friends; but no 
sooner had it ‘got a little into circulation, 

than I was beset by demands for it, and what 
is astonishing, not only from’ the Arch- 
bishops and higher clergy, but from laymen 
of education, Professors, Senators, and Re- 
resentatives. Some of them really exhibit 
almost a childish joy on receivingone. Tho 
idea strikes them as agreat novelty. I will 

venture to say that nowhere in our coun- 
try are these little books so carefully and 
thoroughly examined, and daily used, as 
this little ‘Heavenly Manna’ now is, and 
will continue to be, by all who have obtain- 
ed a copy.” 


Lord Lyttleton and Gilbert West, 


The late Lord Lyttleton, author of Henry 
IL., and his friend Gilbert West, Esq., had 
both imbibed the principles of infidelity ; 
and had agreed together to write somethi 
in favour of infidelity. Todo this more ef- 
fectually, they judged it necessary first to 
acquaint themselves pretty well with the 
contents of that book from whose pages they 
had turned away, and against whc#e holy doc- 
trines they now intended to write. They ac- 
cordingly turned to the perusal of it; and in 
so doing, became convinced of the error of 
their notions, and the truth of the system of 
Christianity. Both became converts to the 
religion of Jesus Christ from a convietion of 
his divinity, and both employed their able 
ens in writing in his favour and ° 
The former furnished the world with his 
“QObservations on the Conversion of St. 
Paul ;” the latter, with his “ Observations 
on the Resurrection of Christ;” and both 
died in peace; hence the unholy pu to 
which Satan had excited them, was the 
means by which they were delivered from 
bondage the most servile and disgraceful, 
and from danger the most awful and cer- 
tain. 


REV. JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 


The English correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Observer says:—The Rev. John An- 
gell James of Birmingham, at the close of 
the fiftieth year of his most successful minis- 
try in that town, has at length been con- 
strained to call to his aid a co-pastor. Alj 
the preliminary proceedings having been 
most harmonious, the Rev. R. W. Dale, a 
young man of high promise, fresh from 
tor with Was ordained as co-pas- 
resence of at least 2000 people. “wr. w.the 
himself delivered the charge to Mr. Dale, 
from the words, “‘ We are labourers toge 
with God.” He informed the audience that 
he had undertaken this part of the service 
at the earnest desire of Mr. Dale. For his 
own part, he had wished to address the 
charéh and congregation, and had even se- 
lected his text applying it to his beloved 
friend, Mr. Dale) ‘He must increase, but 
I must decrease.” Mr James stated, in the 
course of this remarkable charge, that he 
had eutered on the 70th year of his age, and 
the 50th year of his ministry, and, under 
the Divine blessing, had gathered a church 
which numbered at the present moment 
nearly 1000 members. He wished his friend 
might have as lengthened a pastorate as him- 
self, and a more prosperous one, a more happy 
one he could not have. After the morning 
service, about 200 sat down to = dinner, 
which had been provided, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. James. When the cloth had 
been removed, the venerable Chairman said 
that he hoped there would be m0 spots in 
this feast of charity —70 toasts were 
Instead of proposing the health of the Since, 
Mr. James offered an earnest prayer on her 
behalf and her family, and implored the 
King of kings to put a speedy termination 
to the destructive war in which we are cn- 


Nothing greater can be said of faith, than 
that it is the only thing which can bid de- 


fiance to the accusations of conscience. 
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Published at Ne. 144 Chestnut street, above Six, 


correspondent, who sends us « Notes by the 
” bad favoured us with them a few 


her” 


prepare their com 


over for 
useof other matter en- 
. | Where communica- 


clude that there were satisfactory reasons 
why they should not bé"inserted. We can- 
not write igjqach opse, explain- 
ing the reasons, nor to. return manuscripts. 


our first page, of 
Scrooby, Manar, the ‘Cradle of American 
Congregational 


ism,” is from the pen of a 


_, Revry ALs.—The Presbyterian of the West 
says there has been in progress, at Oxford, 


Qhio,.a deeply interesting work of grace, 


one of the most cheering features of which 
is the influence on the pupils of the Female 
College at that place. At Houstonville, Ken- 
tucky, a'gracious work is also in progress. 
Bixty have already been received to the com- 
munion, and about twenty others are indulg- 
ing a hope that they have passed from death 
mntolife 
Deata or THE Rev. J. H. SHerwoop. 
—The Rey. J. H. Sherwood of Milford, 
New Jersey, departed this life on the 22d 
ult. We have received a notice of the af- 
flictive event from a correspondent, but too 
late for this week’s paper. 
‘Tne Pops AND THE VirGIN Mary.— 
His Holiness, Pope Pius LX. is having a 
great time over the Virgin Mary. As she 
seems to be the chief deity worshipped by 
his followers, he is disposed to do her all 
honour. We learn from our foreign ex- 
ichanges that he is about to have a fine 
‘statue of the Virgin erected in his capital, 
‘aud that tie has ordered at the Mint three 
“hundred copies of a monumental medal, com- 


“nefnorati¥e of the immaculate conception, 


‘to be made from a present of gold from 


_Australia. One side will bear the image of 


the Virgin, and the other the following in- 
scription :--Deiparex Virgini sine labe con- 


ceptes, Pius IX, Pont. max. ex auri Austra- 


Dees MDOOCCLIV. «Pius IX. Supreme 


‘Pontiff, onthe 10th of December, 1854, or- 
‘‘deted this'to be struck.to the Virgin Mother 
“Of God, conceived without sin, from the first 


“fruits of the gold of Australia, presented to 


Waar .an ELDER CAN DO.—An efficient 
ruling elder in a village congregation, who 
feels it a duty and a pleasure to circulate re- 
“ligiows “information, has recently sent us 


’ ‘eighteen new subscribers, in addition to sixty 

‘already.on our list in the same congregation, 

.& considerable number of which were also 
obtained through his efforts. 


AntI-Popery Lxeorurnes.—The Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union, as before 
mentioned, have arranged for a series of Sab- 
bath evening discourses on the subject of Po- 
pery, in New York, during the winter. The 
first sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Plumer, has al- 
ready been noticed. He fully sustained his 
reputation for ability to grapple with sub- 


jects of such magnitude and importance. 
Last Sabbath evening the Rev. Dr. Adams 


livered the second discourse, in his own 


“church, on Madison Square. -His text was, 
_ One day with the Lord is as a thousand 
_ years, and a thousand years as one day.” 


The discourse was a finished and powerful 


_ review of: Roman Catholic history, and its 
destiny. 


_Curistmas To A MINIsTER.—The 


_ congregation of Churchville, Maryland, late- 


ly made vacant by the resignation of their 
‘pastor, the Rev. W. Finney, presented to 
him on Christmas day, a beautiful silver 


, box containing six hundred and forty-eight 
dollars. 


Purrran RecorpEr.—The printing office 
of the Puritan Recorder of Boston, with all 
its contents, was destroyed by fire on the 


22d ult. We are pleased to see that our 


_ time-honoured contemporary has appeared, 


. 


day, 28d inst. 


PRoyIpENTIAL INTERPOS 
~Bi 4 


ings in 


and he jmmediately went to work with the 


«work. : Mr. Landis’ fine-li 


after the intermission of a week, in a new 
and improved dress; and trust the casualty 
which has occasioned inconvenience and loss 
for the time, will in the end prove to have 
been the means of enhancing its prosperity 


_ AMERICAN COLONIZATION Socrety.—The 


Anniversary of the American Colonization 


Society will be held in Washington on Tues- 


e following notice of a re- 
markable interposition in the preservation of 
the Rev. Mr. Landis, pastor of one of the 
Presbyterian churches of that place. 

«< Karly on Friday morning the two build- 
llison street, from under which the 
had been removed, with the view of 
lowering them to the grade, fell with a terri- 
fic crash. One of them was occupied as a 


| study by Mr. Landis, who having received 


assurances of the entire safety of the build- 


» img; continued to occupy it; and, of course, 


when it fell every one su gored that he must 
have: been killed. He fe with the build- 


. ing some twenty-five feet or upwards; and, 


Out even &.scra n hi he 

~ the roof over which he di 

, fink, as the rest did, though it is 
why.it-did not; but it parted directly over 
: his head, and in a few moments he was seen 
 ereeping through the opening thus made, 


to say, amongall the crash of timbers, 
was so fearful that it was heard a mile 


of 
d not 
lt to 


was sleepin 


) ich he was saluted with a burst of 
heartfelt. joy by those who had rushed to- 
there at the noise of the falling build- 
Not a brick or timber touched him; 


ae in.endeavouring to save the property. 


the’ occurrence taken place an hour; 
Jater, the destruction of life must have been 


fearful, as all the men who were employed in 
laying the foundatidis would have been at 
brary was injured, 


bat not so mech as might have been expect- 
<d; and his study farniture was also rather 
summarily disposed of.” 


ct th of 
and at No. 285 Brosdway, New they have also brought with them 


have inserted} 
With” pleasere.”’ As it is, they come 
after ‘defe-for region so near: at 


particularly those who : ecclesiasti- 
artigularly those who report 


) | day trains run. 


SABBA 


greatly,extended through their introduction. 
ey have multiplied a thousand-fold the 
number of travellers, a considerable portion 


of w i ‘by the facilities of- 
fered, ta violate Lord’s' day. The pas- 


| towns, draws, crowds to the depots, calls out 

omnibuses, hacks, and porters, disturbs the 
| wonted,,peaceful worship of the congrega- 
Gonin the house of God, and brings noise 
| andviee into the midst of quiet and orderly 
communities. All this, and much more, is 
itv addition to the sin of those engaged in 
| running trains, together with the demoralizing 
inflnence upon all connected with Sabbath- 
breaking corporations. We have noticed with 
much pleasure an editorial article on this 
subject, in a late number of the New York 
Railroad Journal, Sueh views, from such 
@ quarter, are a cheering indication of pro- 
gress in the right direction. We make the 
following extracts from the article referred 
to 


« In this country, in most of the States, 


| owing’to the good sense and the religious 


séntiment of our people, Sunday is a day 
of rest to our railroads as well as to labour. 
In none of the New England States are Sun- 
Several reach Boston early 

unday morning from New York, but none 
leave it, or any other New England city on 
that day. Throughout all these States 
there is one day in seven, when even the 


the senseless machine pays its homage to a 
law ordained for the good of man alone. 
As we leave New England we find a greater 
laxity. Upon most of the leading roads in 
New York, one or more Sunday trains are 
run, particularly upon the Harlem, Hudson 
River, and Central. Inthe Western States, 
the New England custom generally pre- 
vails. Weare not able to say how it is in 
the South; but we presume that only upon 
a few of them are Sunday trains run. 

“The apology everywhere offered is the 
mail service which our companies contract 
to perform. Shielded bebind this excuse, 
they usually attach a train of passenger cars 
to the locomotive; and thus a portion of 
the great stream of travel is kept constantly 

‘‘We think that a little reasoning upon 
this subject will convince hg rson that 
nothing is gained by Sunday labour, either 
on, or off arailroad. Certainly experience 
teaches the same result. Look at the roads 
that run frequent trains on the Lord’s day, 
and see what a lax, slovenly, and irresponsi- 
ble system of management prevails. Take 
the Harlem road for instance. If, instead 
of keeping at work as usual, on Sunday, all 
the employees of the road were allowed to 


the week, to attend upon rcligious observan- 
ces a portion of the day, and spend the bal- 
ance of it in social and domestic inter- 
course, would not such employees soon 
grow to be a much better sort of men, more 
respectable, and more respected; sober, and 
attentive to their duties? Would not the 
company save more in the character of their 
employees, than is gained by working on 
Sunday? Would they not soon acquire the 
confidence of the public, which is now 
almost entirely forfeited ? 
be fewer accidents on the road, and less 
plundering among the managers? We think 
there is but one answer to these questions. 
A railroad company can no more survive the 


employees. Both will fall together. 
forget that their interest requires the proper 


owe a duty to society to set a proper exam- 
ple. Those entrusted with the management 
of roads are usually among those who give 
tone to public opinion. They are responsi- 
ble for the direction which this tone takes. 
Here is an imperative duty superadded to 
interest. Take, for instance, the directors of 
the Hudson River Road. Individually there 
is probably not a member of the Board that 
would allow a man in his employ to pursue 
his ordinary vocation on Sunday. He would 
be restrained both by a sense of duty and 
self-interest. Why then should he allow, 
indirectly, what he would not directly? 
On the Hudson River are thousands of men 
constantly employed, to whom Sunday, like 
all other days, brings its round of labour 
and toil. The resylt is, and will be, as has 
been described. é road will lose ten-fold 
more than it will gain. I[t is now a vast 
instrument of demoralization, and when a 
depth sufficiently low is reached, some ter- 
rible accident may be the result, which will 
recoil with terrific force on the company. 

“We have now nearly 18,000 miles of 
railroad inthe United States. What a tre- 
mendous power all these roads can exert 
for good or evil! Shall it not be exerted on 
the side of right, especially when this ex- 
actly harmonizes with the interest of all con- 
cerned.” 


FAMILY READING. 


r these long winter evenings, what stores 
of useful and entertaining knowledge 
may be laid up in the home circle! The 
many hours which elapse between night-fall 
and the period for rest, may be turned to 
most important account for the mental im- 
provement of the household. Gossip about 
the fashions or the visitors of the day, the 
discussion of domestic affairs, or talking of 
hard times, should not be allowed to engross 
all the precious moments. It is an excellent 
plan for the head of the household to select 
such works as will be both interesting and 
instructive, and to have them read aloud by 
members of the family in rotation. Reading 
may be a slower process by this method, 
than where pages can be hastily run over 
with a glance; but it will be more thorough. 
What is read will suggest topics for conver- 


clean themselves of the accumulated dust of 


self-respect of its employees, than can such | 
“‘ Railroad companies should not only not | 
observance of the Sabbath, but that they — 


o 
> 


“POWER OF HABIT. 


Ww: sre told of asin example 
the Hower of habit. The indi- 
vid ferred to had been trained in a 


strict manner by religious parents, and at 


| one period of his life had exhibited evidences 


of unusual seriousness, and had united with 
the church. On his marriage he erected the 
family altar, and morning and evening wor- 
ship was the custom in his household. It 
was not long before he made it apparent to 
those around him that God had less pos- 
seasion of his heart than the world. The 
improyement of a large farm occupied his 
attention, and soon e his whole soul. 
He was guilty of no breach of morality which 
would subject him to church censure, and 
yet Christians around him were persuaded 
he was a backslider. Im the course of time 
he evinced not only an utter distaste for re- 
ligion and its ordinances, but a feeling of 
hostility. God was not, in any truly religi- 
ous sense, in all his thoughts; the world was 
his chosen idol, and he was cut off from the 
church. Strange, however, to say, the form 
of family worship was never intermitted, 
and yet in his prayers there was no confes- 
sion of personal sins, no petition for forgive- 
ness—in a word, no allusion to spiritual 
things. The world occupied his thoughts, 
and he prayed for prosperity, for success on 
all his farm labours, with a minuteness 
which did not overlook the ploughing of a 
field or the planting of a tree, and for profit 
in all his bargains. Thus the form of reli- 
gion, which apostates generally abandon 
with its spirit, was, in his case, thus far re- 
tained. Thus he lived to old aga, end thus, 
we-belicve, te aed. The God of nature 
was recognized, while the God of grace was 
forgotten. 

We have given this case as a singu- 
lar illustration of the power of habit; but 
it has an independent moral. Wherever the 
heart backslides from God, it will betray 
itself in a man’s prayers, and an impartial 
observer will often detect it before the indi- 
vidual himself seems conscious of it. The 
love of God in the heart cannot fail to ex- 
press itself by the lips when in the attitude 
of prayer. When it declines, the prayer is 
less earnest, and as the disease at the root 
increases, the prayer will become more for- 
mal and heartless; solemn phrases may still 
be used, but with manifest thoughtlessness ; 
the prayer will be hurried and short, as a 
disagreeable task that is to be got rid of as 
soon as possible, and the descent to utter 
apostacy will be rapid. It is quite probable 
that there are many in the Church as wholly 
devoid of true religion as the person whose 
case we have cited—he abandoned religious 
phraseology in his prayers, they retain it 
with as much heartlessness as he evinced. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


IIE solemn farce at St. Peter’s in Rome 
has been enacted. The Pope, as already 
stated, has pronounced his bull that Mary, 
the mother of our Lord, was free from the 
taint of sin, and hence was not indebted to 
Christ for redemption. This is now declared 
to be a doctrine which can only be denied 
by heretics. The Scriptures have not re- 
vealed it; the Church, for eighteen centuries, 


led it: d it ° 
Would not there ! has not acknowledged it; and now it is to be 


received as a revelation, because a miscrable 
old driveller, taking counsel of a set of Je- 
suits, has pronounced it to be true! Surely, 
human credulity is taxed too severely by 
such a demand. 

The ceremonial at Rome was of the most 
gorgeous description, on the occasion when 
this bull was promulgated. It is too nau- 
seous to copy. Suffice it to say that more 
than two hundred Bishops were present, 
among whom was John Hughes of New 
York, to grace the pitiful mummery. A 
paragraph or two, respecting the proceed- 
ings, may satisfy our readers. 

“His holiness gave utterance to the all- 
important bull during high mass, after the 
reading of the gospel. It took him about a 
quarter of an hour to get through, but he 
was so much affected in various parts of the 
document, that he was obliged to interrupt 
the reading of it, to dry his tears with a 
pocket handkerchief. With the exception 


_of this, and an occasional shrick from some 


one squeezed or fainting in the crowd, no 
particular emotion was observable. The de- 
corations of the church were most gorgeous, 
and the bronze statue of St. Peter rejoiced 
in the possession of two new and sumptuous 
candlesticks, presented by Pio Nono ex- 
pressly for the occasion. 

“The next ceremony was that of crown- 
ing the Madonna, which seemed to interest 
the mass of spectators more than the previ- 
ous dogmatical declaration. The procession 
of Bishops once more led the way to the 
Cardinal’s chapel, where a crimson platform 
had been prepared before the altar-piece, so 
as to allow of the Pope’s ascending to the 
figure of the Virgin, as depicted in the 
clouds in the upper part of the picture. 
The cannon of St. Angelo thundered out 
applause as his holiness attached the pre- 
cious diadem to the painting, and the crowd, 
kept at bay by a fattalion of Chasseurs, 
recked and panted in vain endeavours to 
catch a sight of the proceeding. It is not 
for me to hazard an opinion whether curi- 
osity or devotion urged the thousands of 
spectators on this occasion; but certainly 
the numbers collected together far exceeded 
anything I ever beheld before in St. Peter’s,”’ 

Thus was Mary crowned Queen of Hea- 
ven! To show the besotted state of the 
Papacy, we copy the opinions of a few of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops who advised to 
this measure. 

“The Bishop of St. Claude says, ‘This 
decision is necessarily attached to the provi- 
dential and merciful designs for the world. 
It is the commencement of events which 
will form one of the greatest pages of the 
history of religion and humanity.’ ‘It 
will be a great joy,’ says the Bishop of 
Marseilles, ‘for the Church triumphant, an 


impressed, and more tho- 


roughly remembered. The older members 
of the household can call attention to such 
things as require special notice, and thus the 
exercise will be prevented from becoming 
monotonous or tedious. 

We would especially commend this prac- 
tice for Sabbath evenings, or other portions 
of that day when the household may be 
usually at home. This was the habit of 
Christian families in former times, when 
there were fewer public services on the Sab- 
bath, and more household instruction than 
at present; and we venture to say that none 
who were accustomed to such instructions in 
their youth ever have forgotten them in after 
years. The sermons of Jay, Davies, and the 
Village series; the writings of Legh Rich- 
mond and others, which occupied the even- 
ings of our own childhood’s home, have made 
an impression on our mind which no lapse 
of time has been able to obliterate. Parents 
little think how deep and lasting the results 
which may ensue from thus connecting the 
teachings of the good and wise and great 
with the hallowed associations of the home- 
stead. _ Long after that little band has been 
scattored, and those who presided over it 
have gone to their graves, are the precious 
‘traths thus inscribed upon the heart, re- 
perused and pondered. They become lessons 


powerful, eloquent, and affecting to the pro- 


digat son, or the volatile daughter, and are, 
doubtless, not unfrequently the means of 
bringing them to the feet of the Saviour, 
henceforth to be faithful followers of the 


God of their fathers. 


sation; the youthful mind will be aroysed to 
; roceTveu, it will thus 


and a deep confusion Jor hell.’ The Bishop 
of Rhodes speaks of the decree as ‘the 
commencement of a new cra of regeneration 
and santification in Christian States.’ We 
all know what the sanctification of States 
means, and the instruments with which 
Rome usually conducts such processes. Add 
to these the words of the Bishop of Mar- 
scilles, already quoted, that on that day 
‘something will take place that would sound 
from the heights of heaven to the depths 
of hell.’ The Bishop of Nantz says, that 
‘on the day of the proclamation mercy will 
take the place of justice, ineffable sweetness 
will succeed to the present sorrows, and all 
these good things will be the more precious, 
that t 7 pass to us through the maternal 
hands of Mary.’ ‘It is expected,’ says 
the Bishop of Rodez, ‘that wars commenced 
on all sides will cease ; that conspiracies and 
plots will be dispersed ; that contagious dis- 
eases, everywhere appearing, will disappear; 
that harvests withered up in so calamitous 
and inexplicable a manner will prosper ; the 
earth will render her new and hitherto un- 
known homage, and she will pay her debt 
to the world in a way worthy of herself.’ ”’ 
As a just view of the whole transaction, 
as it strikes a Protestant mind, we quote the 
following from the Edinburgh Witness. 
“We do not say that this decree formally 
enacts that ‘there is no God ;’ but we main- 
tain that its effect is to obliterate God from 
the minds and beliefs of the people of the Ro- 
man Church. The decree bids them not to 
pray to God, nor look for any blessing from 
God, nor cherish any love to God, nor even 
think of God. It is, we strongly suspect, the . 
filling up of the cup, for it is the last truth of 
the Bible left standing now blotted out. Itis 


not the manner of that Church to deny 


mttttant, ~ 


- 


blank, but to deny it im the wa 
ing it, by the antipodal error. 
has. she gone the whole round of revelation, 
extinguishing one light after another; and 
now allis dark—darkness that may be felt. 
She denied the atonement by substituting 
the sacrifice of the mass; she denied the 
existence and agency of the Spirit by sub- 
stituting the sacrament; she denied holy 
Scripture by substituting tradition. There 
remained only the belief in a God; and 
now the Church of Rome has blotted out 
that last truth by a decree which is tanta- 
mount to proclaiming the deity of Mary, 
and which fixes her, in the feelings and 
beliefs of the members of that Church, as 
the supreme and only God. However di- 
vergent their courses, and diverse their 
forms, all error has a common point of 
mecting; and thus the Vol- 
taire, and the superstition of the Popes, 
have found at length their common culmina- 
ting point in Atheism. ‘There is no God,’ 
said the French Convention, when they 
celebrated the apotheosis of a female in 
Nortre Dame; and Pius IX. and his bish- 
ops re-echo the cry from beyond the Alps, 
in the apotheosis of Mary in St. Peter's, 
‘There is no God.’” 


NEWSPAPER WRITING. 


lI\HE New York Evangelist of last week 

contains several excellent hints to 
writers for newspapers. We can join with 
our contemporary in saying, 

“Qur columns are open to everybody 
who can write well. We have our regular 
contributors who will write weekly, but we 
are not confined to them. Persons known 
or unknown to us, who have anything to say 
to the religious public that is worth hear- 
ing, and who can put their thoughts into a 
compact form, shall have our help to send 
them abroad.” 

Our contemporary, however, insists that 
writers must be brief and to the point, omit- 
ting introductions, and avoiding prosy dis- 
quisitions. 

“Some think they cannot make an effec- 
tive article without ample space. They 
must have room to spread themselves. But 

ara ithily expressed, is often quo 
of the land to the and 
becomes a by-word for millions. Ina few 
piquant sentences a keen writer may hit off 
a folly of the day, or rebuke a vice, or repel 
a sneer of infidelity, or put into a portable 
form an argument for religion. Sach an 
article is not light and hiveladil because it 
is brief. In that small compass may be 
packed a tremendous thought and power of 
expression. It may be solid as a cannon 
ball, and cut down everything before it. 
We beg, therefore, those who write for us, 
to condense what they have to sayinto the 
briefest space. They might save us infinite 
trouble by a little pains, to pack their 
thoughts close together. Ifan article cov- 
ers four pages, let them write it over, and 
compress it into two. Ten to one it will be 
improved by the change. And it will save 
us the disagreeable task of criticism and 
mutilation. Ye who write for this busy age, 
speak quick; use short sentences; never 
stop the reader with a long or ambiguous 
word; let the stream of thought flow right 
on, and men will drink it in like water.” 
THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 
H was the child of pious parents, 
prospering in the world, with an 
abundance of good things for all about them. 
He was brought up in the lap of indulgence, 
humoured in every whim, and before he had 
left the leading strings, gave evidence that 
already he was a spoiled child. 

At six years of age he was a trouble i 
the household; wayward, disrespectful 
his parents, passionate and overbearing to 
his young companions, and exacting towards 
all. At fifteen he was beyond the reach of 
paternal restraints. His will was law to the 
family. His whims must be indulged at 
whatever price. His teachers finding him 
unmanageable, he had gone the rounds of 
the schools. He was out regularly every 
night, sometimes to late hours, frequently at 
the theatre, and alvays in bad company. 
He had gained the reputation of a wild, 
ill-behaved lad. His parents now discovered 
that he was unpromising; but having failed 
to restrain and correct him at the proper 
period, he was beyond their control. 

H reached his eighteenth year. He 
had, in the meantime, been sent away to 
College. Idle habits and depraved tastes 
unfitted him for study. He was disciplined 
before many months had passed, and his 
father was written to about him. Before his 
second term had closed he was dismissed, 
and had returned to his home, a grief to his 
family. Three years more passed, and when 
the wayward youth emerged from his mi- 
nority, he was a sad spectacle to look upon. 
His eyes bloodshot; his face flushed and 
bloated; his air that of an inebriate; his 
temper irascible in the last degree. For 
days in succession, he was absent from his 
home, no one knew where, and when he re- 
turned, it was with unmistakable marks of 
debauchery. A father’s earnest remon- 
strances, and a mother’s supplications and 
tears were alike unheeded. 

At twenty-three, the work of destruction 
had been completed. H had been 
often in the hands of the police; his name 
had been frequently reported for various 
misdemeanours in the morning papers; he 
reeled in the streets in open day; snd was 
picked up at night in the gutters, and car- 
ried home beastly drunk. Fearful attacks 
of delirium tremens seemed to possess him 
with legions of devils, and made his very 
presence a terror. Before his twenty-fifth 
year was completed H was dead. His 
wretched career hastened him toa premature 
grave. He was seized with delirium tre- 
mens, and lay for days in a house of profli- 
gacy before his parents knew it. When, at 
length, they repaired to him, they were but 
in time to find him in the last phrensies of 
his terrible malady. As if chased by a band 
of demons, he shrunk from the approach of 
those whose hearts yearned over him; and 
with eyes glaring like orbs of fire, and fierce 
curses on his lips, in the midst ¢f perdition- 
like horrors, the vital thread was snapped, 
and his wretched soul hurried out of life. 
The agony, the woe that overwhelmed the 
stricken parents, as they looked upon the 
besotted remains of their once darling boy, 
what pen can describe? During years 
that passed after he was laid in his grave, 
they were broken-hearted. The mother wore 
the marks of premature old age ; the father’s 
head was early bleached by the sorrows of 
his heart. 

Who was guilty of the ruin of this un- 
happy youth? Naturally strong passions 
and bad company were means towards the 
end; but the chief authors of his wretched 
career were those whose hearts were crushed 
because of him. They could deny him 
nothing; they humoured his caprices ; they 
had not the resolution to resist him, nor 
to correct him; passion was allowed to run 
riot; and when the tragic, heart-rending 
end came, it was but the fair and natural 
sequence from such a beginning. The child 
was ‘father of the man ;” to the neglect of 
proper parental restraint and culture in 
childhood, must be attributed his subsequent 
career of wretchedness and sin. The foolish 
iadulgence of a falsely kind father and mo- 
ther, was his ruin. 

Parents! would you avert from your chil- 
dren a like terrible, sorrowful end, apply in 


time the corrective; take care of the begin- 
ning. 
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3 YTERIAN 


OLD HUMPHREY.| 


\' R. GEORGE MOGRIDGE, whose re- 

cent death in England we have al- 
ready noticed, under the nom de plume of 
“ Old Humphrey,” wrote many books adapt- 
ed for young readers, which we have often 
had the pleasure of noticing on their repub- 
lication by the Messrs. Carters of New York. 
Several of them (Learning to Think, Learn- 
ing to Feel, Learning to Act,) were also re- 
produced by our Presbyterian of Pub- 
lication. Mr. Mogridge was a modest and 
humble man, and had a fine tact in deriving 
religious lessons from surrounding scenes 
and events. He could, in a very enviable 


degree, interest the attention of the young, |. 


and thus prepare them to receive the best 
instructions. We value his little books 
highly. He employed his one talent well, 


talents of profounder learning and more dis- 
tinguished position, if they were as certain 
as he of receiving the plaudit of the Judge, 
«« Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ In 
bis last illness he was subject to much bodily 
pain, which he bore without a murmur, and 
his mind was tranquil in view ofan approach- 
ing eternity. The ground of his trust was 
the Rock of Ages. “Should any one ask 
me,” said he, “the ground of my hope of 
everlasting life, I would reply, It is this: 
I am a sinner, and Jesus is a Saviour; he 
died to save the guilty, and he died on the 
cross for me.” 


CONDUCT OF RELIGIOUS PRO- 
FESSORS. 


if is a subject of profound lamentation tha 

of late so many, under the garb of a re- 
ligious profession, should have betrayed prin- 
ciples thoroughly vicious. Although men of 
the world may make this a pretext for their 
opposition to religion, we have on more than 
one occasion undertaken to show that reli- 
gion is to be judged, first, from its well as- 
certained principles, and second, from the 
lives of those of its professors who obviously 
aim to exemplify those principles in their 
conduct. No one doubts that there may be 
hypocritical profession, and it is as evi- 
dently unfair to judge religion from it, 
as it would be to stigmatize all coin from 
the occasional appearance of counterfeits. 
Is it just to brand all professors of the 
gospel as masked villains, because some, 
and those comparatively a small number, 
have proved themselves to be such? If the 
rule is a just one when applied to one class 
of men, why should it not be applied to all 
classes? A rogueish lawyer is no proof that 
all lawyers are unprincipled, and a dishonest 
merchant does not prove that there is no 
such thing as commercial integrity. While 
we would guard this point by showing the 
falseness of a very common inference, we 
would remind Christians, that defections in 
their ranks, such as we have alluded to, 
should cause a strict scrutiny of their own 
hearts. It is a Bible caution, « Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.” Religion may be professed through 
entire ignorance of its high demands, and of 
the real condition of one’s own soul, as well 
as from premeditated hypocrisy. In either 
case there is no security for future good con- 
duct. The vital principle is wanting. Such 
may, on the first urgent temptation, bring a 
stigma on that religion which they have 
never heartily embraced. Those, however, 
who are Christians in truth, should be aware 
of their own infirmities, and never for a mo- 
ment abandon their trust in a covenant- 
keeping God, who alone can preserve them 
faultless. Pride and vain glory will cer- 
tainly precede a fall; too great devotion 
even to lawful worldly pursuits, is apt to 
wean the heart from God and incur the with- 
drawal of the Holy Spirit; in a word, ne- 
glect of constant watchfulness can never be 
safe even for those who have made the great- 
est advances in the Christian life. There 
was an emphatic meaning in our Lord’s ad- 
monition to his disciples in a time of pecu- 
liar temptation, «What I say unto you, | 
say unto Watch 


THe New ADMINISTRATION OF NEW 
York City.—Mayor Wood of New York, 
commences his work with an evident deter- 
mination to make his authority felt in the 
accomplishment of healthful reform. Those 
who have been accustomed to violate the 
ordinances, are beginning to fear that he 
means what he says. Last Sabbath, the 
first since the inauguration of the new ad- 
ministration, witnessed the closing of nearly 
all of the dram-shops in the city, whilst the 
few which were open presented outwardly 
the contrary appearance. 

Last Saturday quite an excitement was 
created around the City Hall, by seeing two 
omnibuses standing before it. On inquiry, 
it was found that one of the drivers had been 
errested for reckless driving, by which a boy 
had been run over and injured. The Mayor 
is evidently in earnest, and the city already 
begins to brighten under his authority. 


A Priest’s Witu.—The Hartford Times 
contains a copy of Priest Brady’s will, who 
recently died at that place. He was nota 
poor priest, for he bequeathed a considerable 
amount of money. Among a number of 
nephews, nieces, and housekeepers remem- 
bered by him, he leaves to one nephew 
$3000, to one niece $2000, to Catholic ob- 
jects $6000, to three sisters $600 between 
them! and the residue of his estate to pur- 
chase masses to be said for the repose of his 
soul! What a comfortless religion is that 
which promises only purgatorial fires, from 
which an eventual escape is to be purchased 
by money! Certainly, if it be tolerable for 
a rich priest, it is not very encouraging to 
the poor who cannot buy masses. 


How Mucu po you Give?—Not how 
many dollars to this object or that—or what 
is the sum total in the course of a year—but 
how much of your annual income do you 
appropriate to objects of benevolence? What 
proportion do your appropriations for charity 
bear to your net receipts for the year? The 
apostolic law laid down for the observance 
of all Christians, is to give according as God 
has prospered them. The ratio is to be fixed, 
and the amount thus appropriated is only to 
vary with the measure of success which has 
attended our labours. Almost any one can 
form some general estimate of his annual 
gains, and also of his annual donations; let 


the ministry will probably be good for the lai- 
ty, especially as the circumstances of the lat- 
ter are ustially so much more prosperous than 
those of the former class. As most of our 
readers may, about this time, be settling up 
the old year, and laying out their plans for 
the new, we suggest that they take this oc- 
casion to try a similar experiment; living 
will then become a matter of system, and 
pleasure instead of a drudgery, and the re- 
ceipts of the Church will soon show that its 
members have discovered ‘a more excellent 
way.” ‘Proportion thy charity,” says an 
old writer, ‘to the strength of thy estate, 
lest God proportion thy estate to the weak- 
ness of thy charity.” 


DEATH OF REV. JOHN LITTLE. 


ITH much regret, we announce the 
death of the Rev. John Little, pas- 
tor of the Westminster church, New York, 
who departed this life on the evening of the 
2d imst., after an illness of seven weeks. 
His disease was rapid consumption. He was 
taken with bleedivg of his lungs on his way 
to church to lecture, and never afterwards 
left his room. He was a faithful and la- 
borious man, and gave great promise of use- 
fulness. When we last saw him, he was 
apparently hale and robust, and bade fuir for 
a long life. He was an occasional corres- 
pondent of The Presbyterian, and his articles 
were always characterized with talent and 
taste. The following sketch of his life and 
character has been furnished us: 


“John Little was born in the townland 
of Owley, county Down, Ireland, on the 
13th August, 1826. At the age of fifteen, 
having shown a disposition to enter the 
ministry, he was sent to a classical school 
in the neighbourhood of his home, to go 
through a course of preparation, at which 
he contigued until November 1843, when, 
having Béen taken under the care of the 
Southern Presbytery of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, he entered the Royal Bel- 
fast College. After attending four years in 
this Institution, he graduated in 1847, bear- 
ing with him the respect and esteem of all 
his fellow-students, and from his Professors 
the reputation of an ardent, persevering, 
and successful student. In the summer of 
1845, he entered the Theological Hall, 
Paisley, Scotland, under the Rev. Andrew. 
Symington, D. D., and attended three con- 
secutive sessions; thus having for two or 
three years, to attend both the duties of the 
College and of Theological Hall—College in 
winter, the Hall in summer. 

“In the spring of 1848, he was licensed 
by the above mentioned Presbytery. He 
continued to preach through different parts 
of Ireland, by appointment of Presbytery, 
until February 1849, when he determined 
to visit America. On the morning of the 
16th February, he bade farewell to his 
friends and his native land, with the hope 
and promise of returning again in the course 
of a few years. But never again will he be- 
hold the faces of loved and loving friends— 
never the green isle that gave him birth! 
fallen into an early tomb, never again can 
he commiserate the sorrows, nor se the 
joy of those beloved! On arriving in New 
York, he preached in the Third Reformed 
Presbyterian church, from which he soon 
after obtained an unanimous invitation to 
become its minister. This invitation he ac- 
cepted, and in June 1849, he was settled 
over that people. His ministrations among 
them were short; but his preaching was most 
and his deportment unexception- 
able. In 1852, the pastoral relation was 
dissolved, and Mr. Little, having discon- 
nected himself with the church, joined a 
Presbytery under the care of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. He 
commenced his labours again in New York, 
with the intention of raising a new congre- 
gation. 

“With regard to his religious character, 
little need be said to those who knew him; 
for the sake of those who knew him not, one 
or two instances out of many may be ad- 
duced. Of him it may be said, as of Timo- 
thy, ‘that from a child he knew the Scrip- 
tures.’ In infancy he was dedicated to God 
in baptism, by his father, who is a man of 
exemplary piety, and an elder in the Re- 
formed Presbyterian church of Rathfriland. 
At a very early age he evinced that liveli- 
ness and ardour of temperament, that sensi- 
tiveness and impressibility of feeling which 
characterized him in after life. When his 
father would gather his family together 
for the purpose of receiving catechetical 
instruction, and would speak of the work of 
Christ, its nature, necessity, and suitable- 
ness for man’s fallen state, and exhibit the 
love of Christ in coming to die for us, and in 
inviting little children to come to him, young 
Little would be so absorbed that, unknown 
to himself, he would move closer and closer 
to his father, until he would be away from 
his class, and at his father’s hand. Early 
did he feel and ackuowledge his need of 
divine grace; early did he take hold of the 
Saviour as his own; early did he seek the 
teaching of the Spirit; early was he sancti- 
fied, and early was he taken home. When 
little more than seventeen, he became a 
member of the church. Then, and in suc- 
ceeding life, he gave himself to God; then, 
sin appeared in its true light; then did his 
longing soul look through the symbols of 
Christ's body presented to the eye of sense, 
to the glorious realities of a vicarious atone- 
ment and acrucified Redeemer. Freqtently, 
when longer engaged than usual in secret 
prayer, his voice would be heard in earnest 
supplication co God for grace and mercy, for 
a present, for an infrangible, for an ever- 
lasting union to Christ. His student-life 
was active and laborious, but not without 
an eye directed to the Bible, the great pole- 
star of his life. Even when pursuing his 
classical studies, no day was allowed to 
pass without reading a portion of the Bible— 
not with the careless gaze of formality, but 
with the keen and earnest scrutiny of one 
seeking for hid treasures. 

“When he entered the ministry he had 
not to learn all his theology, from the works 
of approved writers, and trom men; he was 
taught of the Spirit, and had read deeply in 
the book of personal and experimental reli- 
gion. Hence he could speak from the heart 
to the heart; hence his love for mankind; 
hence his commiseration for the afflicted, 
and joy with the rejoicing. His purest 
affections were towards his people; a 
prayers on his dying bed were for their 
present and eternal welfare. Often, during 
the sleepless nights, not having enjoyed re- 
freshing repose for the seven weeks of his se- 
vere illness, his voice would be raised to 
God for his /amls—the members of his 
chureh. His life, which was active, perse- 
vering, and aggressive, he wished only to be 
prolonged, if it was the will of his Heavenly 
Father, that he might be useful to the 
Chureh, and to the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made him overseer. To 
his brother he expressed a desire and a hope 
of being able to return, in the spring, to 


him sum up the two, and ascertain what 
proportion the one bears to the other. We - 
venture to say that in most cases, even with | 
those who have the reputation for liberality, 
the result will show that charity has re- 
ceived but a small per centage on the gains. | 
The Scriptures prescribe no fixed proportion | 
of one’s income as due to benevolence, but | 
the requirement of one-tenth, and even more | 
than that, under the old dispensation, will | 
furnish some clue to what may be obliga- | 
tory upon the Christian Church. We were 
recently told by a minister who has been 
greatly prospered in his worldly circum- 
stances, and by another who has struggled 
along with very limited means, that they 
had been accustomed for years regularly to 
appropriate to charitable purposes one-tenth 
of their income; and they were both well 
satisfied, after long experience, that the ar- 


— 


rangement wasa good one, What is good for 


visit the home of his father, that his health 
might be recruited by again enjoying his 
native air. But heaven's decree was to 
take him to a happier clime, a region of 
brighter sky and purer air, of holier enjoy- 
ments and unbroken unions, for which he 
was prepared. Lis last end was peace; the 
gospel which he preached to others, he said, 
was his comfort and his confidence. Some 
eight or tet minutes before he departed he 
raised his failing voice, and spoke of his 
family and relative duties. Prayer he con- 
sidered to be a duty—a duty incumbent 
upon all; he believed it to be the duty and 
privilege of all to bring up their children, 
and all their domestics, in the fear of God, 
and under the guidance of his word. His 
voice then failed, and nothing distinct was 
heard further, only the gentle breathing of 
an infant falling asleep in the arms of love. 
O for the death of the righteous, that our 
latter end may be like theirs! 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. J. T. Smith, D. D., of Baltimore, 
has declined the call from the North Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. R. Conover has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of the Presbyterian Church of 
North Salem, Indiana. Correspondents will 
please address him at Springdale, Hamilton 
county, Ohio. 

The Rev. J. W. Carothers has removed from 
Buena Vista to Houlka, Chickasaw county, 
Mississippi. ‘ 

The Rev. Joseph T. Leonard, has commenced 
his labours as a missionary in Cass county, 
Missouri, with a very encouraging prospect of 
organizing two churches véry soon, in that 
beautiful and rapidly improving part of the 
State. His post office is Harrisonville, Cass 
county, Missouri. 

The Rev. James Gallatin’s post office has 
been changed from Cascade to Scotch Grove, 
Jones county, lowa. 

The Rev. W. K. Talbot’s post office has beon 
changed from Marion to Osceola, Mississippi 
county, Arkansas. 

The Rey..H. H. Cambern has resigned the 
agency for Hanover College, and accepted a 
call to the Church of Rushville, Indiana, and 
the Rev. Thomas 8. Crowe hag been appointed 
agent in his stead. 

The Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, (late Dr. Spencer’s), have given an 
earnest and unanimous call to’ Professor Wil- 
liam Henry Green of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, to become their pastor. He has 
been supplying their pulpit for some months, 
although without any desire to be Gonsidered a 
candidate for it. tha 

The post office of the Rev. William N, Me- 
bane is changed from Eagle Falls to Madison, 
North Carolina, 

Mr. Joseph C. Foster was ordained and in- 
stalled over the Presbyterian church at Red 
Mills, Putnam county, New York, by the Pres- 
bytery of Bedford, on the 2d inst. 

The Rev. Henry Benedict, late of Westport, 
Connecticut, was installed by the Presbytery 
of Bedford pastor of the church at Port Chester, 
New York, on the 19th October. The Rev. Dr. 
Dickinson of New York, preached the sermon 
from 1 Thess. v. 13; the Rev. E. P. Benedict 
of Patterson, New York, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. E. D. Bryan of Rye, to the 
people. This congregation has heretofore been 
a part of Mr. Bryan’s charge, which a few 
years since was a feeble missionary station. 
Now there are two vigorous self-sustaining 
churches, each of which contributes to the 
funds of the Board of Domestic Missions. The 
congregation at Port Chester, as associated with 
Rye church, raised about $70 annually for the 
pastor’s salary. In their independent position, 
they pay $600 annually to the pastor, and have 
collected $1500 for enlarging the church edifice. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 


Messrs. Editors—On the first Sabbath in 
December a neat and commodious house of 
worship, erected in Decatur, Alabama, was 
dedicated to the worship of God, in the pre- 
sence of a large and interested congregation. 
The Rev. J. H. Lorance of Courtland, Ala- 
bama, conducted the opening services and 
offered the dedicatory prayer; and the Rev. 
William H. Mitchell of Florence, Alabama, 
preached the sermon from Rev. xxi. 3—an 
appropriate and admirable discourse. 

At the close of the sermon it was pleasant 
to see the members of various churches as- 
semble at the Lord’s table, as all are com- 
manded to do, who will show forth his death 
till he comes. 

In the afternoon the writer preached to 
the negroes, and administered the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. There were thirty 
communicants; and now that we have a 
house of worship, in which we can assemble 
them statedly, we hope and believe that 
before many years large numbers of them 
will be added. to that church, of such as 
shall be saved. 

The few Presbyterians in Decatur have 
had great difficulties to encounter, both from 
foes and poverty, in securing a house of 
worship. Under harassing discouragements, 
and with great self-sacrificings, they have 
done it, at an expense of more than two 
thousand dollars, four hundred and seventy- 
five of which have yet to be obtained. You 
who read this notice, and have enough, and 
to spare, of the Lord’s money, give a mite 
of it to the Lord’s cause and poor in Deca- 
tur. They need aid, and immediately too. 
Who will help to minister to their relief? 

Decatur is a flourishing village, on the 
Tennessee river, and on the line of the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad. It has a 
population exceeding one thousand persons, 
and, from its location, must soon become 
one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in North Alabama. The church, so 
soon as it can cancel its debt, will be ready 
to support a minister for one-half his time. 
An energetic, devoted, and prudent minis- 
ter, under the blessing of God, could soon 
build up a self-sustaining church. It might 
be necessary for him to teach a short time. 

This field of labour is an important one, 
and a labourer is greatly needed for it im- 
mediately. Send moneys and direct letters 
of inquiry to William Maider, Esq. Deca- 
tur, Alabama. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


YE ARE THESALT OF THE EARTH. 


Salt is added in small portions to food to 
give it savour. The few disciples first sent 
forth by Christ to teach his truth were in- 
deed a small portion of the human family 
then living in sin. But they were the salt 
of the earth, and salt is of a spreading ex- 
tending nature. The little Church planted 
at Jerusalem was to extend itself further 
and wider, until it should pervade the 
whole human family. Even in the days of 
the Apostles it extended to Antioch, to 
Asia Minor, to Macedonia, and to Rome. 
In later ages it spread over Europe and 
America, and has touched other parts of 
the world. Sometimes its advance has been 
rapid, and sometimes slow. But it should 
not be forgotten, in our contest with infideli- 
ty, that the Christian religion is the only 
religion that professes to be salt—that is, to 
be pervading, to be destined to universal 
dominion. All other systems of religion or 
superstitions are local, are confined to one 
nation, to one language, or to one part of 
the earth. But to the Christian the field is 
the world; and his commission is to all the 
world, to all people, to every creature. 

The spirit of missions which has, to 
some extent, characterized the Church of 
Christ from its origin, and has had a great 
acceleration within the last half century, 
is but an exhibition of the true charac- 
ter of the Church as the salt of the earth. 
Christians of different denominations are 
learning that it is their duty to spread, as 
wellas to live. And it should strengthen our 
faith to see the salt working its way through 
the nations of the earth. Rather, this ef- 
fect necessarily follows; those who read, 
believe. Intelligent Christians who take 
a wide view of the missions of different 
branches of Christ’s Church, praying for 
the success of all, are Christians who may 
be relied on in the darkest hour. But those 
who think if they have religion to carry 
themselves safely through, they need not 
be anxious about the heathen, are in great 
danger of putrefaction for want of salt. 

But is there not vast encouragement to 
be derived from a view of what has been 
done, and done within the memory of many 
now living? ‘The degraded Hottentot has 
been reclaimed; the fierce and savage can- 
nibal has been transformed; the vindic- 
tive New Zealander has been subdued; the 
heart of the Greenlander has been warmed ; 
the bigotry of the Mussulman has melted 
away before the Prophet of Nazareth; the 
enslaved African has been made free by the 
Holy Ghost; the twice-born Brahman has 
been humbled and brought tothe cross; the 


lofty and self-complacent Chinese has been 


renovated by the blood of Christ; yea, 
every system of superstition and error can 
show its wounds, and point to the inroads 
made upon it by the truth as it isin Jesus.” 
—David Irving. 

In the mission field—the world —are 
found nearly one thousand four hundred 
ministers who are missionaries, and two 
hundred thousand communicants. Is not 
this a sufficient foretaste to convince us that 
the richer blessings promised, expected, and 
prayed for, will come in due time? 

Far Sours. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AFTERNOON PREACHING. 


Messrs. Editors—In looking over The 
Presbyterian of January 6th, I find an ar- 
ticle headed “Afternoon Preaching,” in 
which “Verbum Sat” states “that last 
Sabbath afternoon, in the whole western 
part of Philadelphia, from Eighth street to 
the Schuylkill, all the Presbyterian church- 
es, Old and New-school, were closed.” This, 
like some of the reports from the seat of war 
in the Crimea, is a statement requiring con- 
firmation. I think “Verbum Sat” has 
seareely sufficient premises for the conclu- 
sion at which he has arrived. Had he 
given himself a little more trouble to collect 
facts, he would scarcely have so exposed 
himself by stating as “ frets” the fictions of 
his own imagination. I know not how many 
churches were open in the district, and at 
the time specified by ‘‘Verbum Sat,” but 
this much T do know, that the Ninth, Fif- 
teenth, South-western, and Westminster 
were all open on that Sabbath afternoon, 
and that on no Sabbath afternoon are all 


= 


VERITAS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Holding forth the Word of Life. 


The word of life is the word of God. It 
liveth and abideth for ever. This word is 
to be held forth by every Christian. Not 
that all are to preach ; but each one is to do 
all the good he can in his own proper sphere, 
just where God has placed him, holdin 
forth the word of life in his daily walk an 
conversation, by example, by precept, and 
by individual and personal, as well as by as- 
sociated effort. Now, if all Christians weal 
do so, then it would follow, + 

1. That every Christian would be a #4 
stant reproof to the world. No sinner o¢ 
see him without feeling reproved. His ¥e¥ 
life would administer reproof to the un- 


ly. 

2. Every Christian too, would be a con- 
stant warning to the world. All around 
him would be reminded of another state of 
existence, and of the danger of living unpre- 
pared for it. His very life would say, Flee 
from the wrath to come. 

3. Hence, every Christian would bea con- 
stant exhortation to the world. His life 
would say, Follow me as I follow Christ. 

4. The Christian too, would be a constant 
incentive to the world—an incentive to duty 
—a persuasion to piety—a motive to closing 
= Christ, and becoming reconciled to 

Holding forth the word of life! O, that all 
would do so! Then how soon would the 
Church arise and shine! And how soon 
would the world wear a different aspect! 
Let every Christian awake, and henceforth 
and evermore hold forth the word of life! 
Then God will smile; and angels will re- 
joice over repenting sinners! Then will be 
joy in heaven; and the very earth will be 
glad—bud and blossom as the rose! 

W. J. Mz 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Lectures at the Smithsonian Institute—Mr. Marsh and 
Dr. Baird on the Turks and Greeks—Dr. Gurley 
on Reading— New Year's Gift to a Pastor—Va- 
rious matters in Congress—Convention of Old 
Soldiers—Their Interview with the President. 

Wasarneron, Jan. 9th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—During the past week our wea- 
ther bas been very warm for the season. Much of 
the time, however, the dampness of the atmosphere 
has been very great. Notwithstanding this, our 
places of interest have been thronged both by citi- 
zens and strangers. The Lectures at the Smithso- 
nian Institute attract large crowds. ‘The new lec- 
ture-room will accommodate from two to three thou- 
sand persons. It is always crowded to its utmost 
capacity. On Tuesday night last, the Hon. Mr. 
Marsh, our late Minister to the “Sublime Porte,” 
lectured. His subject was Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus. This lecture was introductory to others 
which the Hon. gentleman will deliver. He passed 
in rapid review before his audience, the country of 
the Turks, their history, their capitol, and their 
character, giving the Mussulman a much higher 
chafacter than we had been wont to give him credit 
for. Of the three great classes that inhabit Constan- 
tinople, Turks, Armenians, and Greeks, he gave the 
decided preference to the Turk. The Greek he 
represented as being destitute of all the requisites of 
nationality, both intellectual and moral. We thought 
Mr. Marsh somewhat prejudiced in favour of the 
Turk, and against the Greek. On Friday night, 
Rev. Dr. Baird lectured on the causes of the « Turko- 
Russian war.” He gave a running history of the 
Greeks, Turks, and Russians. All who heard both 
the Dr. and Mr. Marsh, must have been struck with 
the dissimilarity of their views. In the estimation 
of Dr. Baird, the Turk is unworthy of confidence 
and respect, while the Greek is a noble spirit, strug- 
gling under the misfortunes which centuries have 
visited upon him. He regards the war as strictly 
religious, as originating in the contest between the 
Romish and Greek churches for the possession of 
the holy places at Jerusalem. In his estimation, 
reverence for the Greek Church, and affection for 
the Greek, are almost unbounded with the Russians, 
The idea of Russia’s being conquered by the allies, 
he regards as preposterous. His sympathies are 
evidently with the Russians. The lecture of the 
Rev. Dr. displayed an intimate acquaintance with 
Europe and European affairs, and a vast amount of 
historical research. Last night, Professor Gray of 
Cambridge, commenced a course of nine lectures on 
Botany. These will all doubtless possess much in- 
terest. Mostof our lecturers, however, are rather 
too minute in detail, and too prosy for a promiscuous 
audience. ‘Their lectures would be admirably adapt- 
ed to the strictly historical or scientific student, but 
do not suit so well the popular taste. 

While speaking of lectures, I may mention, that 
on Wednesday night last the Rev. Dr. Gurley, pas- 
tor of F street church, delivered a lecture to the 
young people of his church and congregation, on 
reading. An unusually large number were in attend- 
ance. He told them that they could read the light 
literature of the day, if they could find the time, after 
reading that which came under the head of the use- 
ful, religious, historical, and scientific. This was, in 
fact, proscribing the light literature of the day. 

On the Ist of January, the Sabbath-school in con- 
nection with F street church, presented the pastor 
of the church with a full set of Owens’ works. The 
school went in a body to Dr. Gurley’s house, and 
made the presentation with an appropriate address 
by one of their number. Such tokens of affection- 
ate regard are worth much to They cannot 
be estimated by dollars and cents. On Sabbath last, 
the Rev. Mr. Eckard administered the communion 
in his church. It was an occasion ofinterest. The 
state of things in his church and congregation is 
encouraging. 

A few nights since the Democrats of both Houses 
held a caucus in reference to the Tariff. They 
recommend that all duties on goods, &c., imported, 
be reduced to a revenue standard. They deem this 
to be necessary in order to keep the revenue of the 
country within proper limits. 

h Houses were most of the week in 
the discussion of the Land Bills. In the Senate, the 
bill to extend the bounty land law to old soldiers, 
and the widows and children of deceased soldiers, 
of the war of 1812, excites great interest. A num- 
ber of important amendments have been adopted. 
One amendment strikes out the limit as to the time 
of service. Another strikes out the word minors, 
and thus offers the bounty of Government to all the 
children of deceased soldiers. And a third gives 
land for services wheie none has heretofore been 
given. Judging from the general tenor of the 
speeches, as well as from one or two votes upon 
amendments, the bill will be likely to pass the 
Senate. Should the bill as it now stands become a 


law, the Government will not have much farther 
difficulty about the public lands. Mr. Stuart, of 


‘Michigan, stated that this bill would give away about 


300,000,000 of acres. This certainly is a very large 
estimate. But suppose it should require all the 
public land now in ion of Government, the 


charity would be well bestowed. Better give it to 
the defenders of our country’s rights, than to for- 
eigners, as the Homestead Bill proposes todo. The 


Senate passed the House Appropriation Bill for the 
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wee also-discussed by 


te considerable 


the scheme as unwise. Persons unacqtatnted with 
parliamentary usages, may think if strange that 
While « land bill wee pending, speeches should be 
made upon topics foreign to it; but whem the House 
goes into Committee of the whole, speeches upon 
any and every subject are allowable. It is then that 
inembers seize the opportunity to unburden them- 
selves. ‘Then they can travel over the entire field 
of politics, political economy, science, religion, in 
everything, without, fear of interruption, A 

ill has been introduced into the House to remodel 
the Diplomatic and Consular system of the United 


. The bill to amend the land graduation bill of last 
session has been re-committed to the Committee dn 
Public Lands. The Committee on Military Affairs 
ia the House. have had General Scott before them, 
and have summoned other officers of high rank. 
They wish their counéel ih reference to the re- 

nizationof the army. General S¢ott approves 
Of the main featires of the bill now before Congress. 
He thinks that there is a pressing necessity for an 
increase and re-organization of the army. During 
the week the House passed twenty-nine private bills. 
“The following resolution was adopted : 


Pay of the ‘employees in the ve dep 
of Government, was not intended to iuclude the 
ublic printers. > 
Last week the President’s promised veto message 
of the River aod Harbour Bill of last session was 
‘sent fo the House. He takes the old ground, declar- 
ing that the general Government can find no express 
grant in the Constitution for internal improvements. | 
He therefore regards these improvements by Govern- 
ment as unconstitutional. He is in favour of levy- 
ing tonnage duties for the improvement of iarbours. 
Neither House was in session yesterday. ‘They. 
journed over until ‘Tuesday, in honour of the soldiers 
of 1812, who met here in Convention yesterday. 
Jt was an interesting sight to see from 1000 to 1600 
veterans of the «last war of independence” engaged 
as a deliberative assembly. Among them were men 
of no mean distinction. I may mention Generals, 
Scott, Cess, and Houston, Colonel Aspinwall, Major 
-Leslie Coombs of Kentucky, George W. Custis, and 
many others not less worthy of mention. Notice of 
the meeting of the Convention was given only six 
weeks since, and yet the honoured old men came up 
here from all parts of the republic. Among the 
delegates were several Indians, two or three of 
whom were dressed in Indian costume. The Con- 
.vention met at 11 o'clock, A.M., in the 44 Street 
-Chaurch, and was opened with prayer by the pastor, 
‘the Rev. Byron Sunderland. The Convention then 
elected the Hon. Joel B. Sutherland of Pennsylvania 
President, and a large number of Vice Presidents 
from the different States. They were then escorted 
in procession to the Presidential mansion by Colonel 
“ Hickey’s regiment, consisting of seven companies of 
‘infantry and one of cavalry. The President received 
_ them in the east room with the utmost kindness. He 
occupied a position near the centre of the room. 
"Near him were Major General Scott, Commodore 
- Stewart, several members of the Cabinet, and other 
distinguished men. Mr. Sutherland, the President 
of the Convention, introduced in an appropriate and 
happy speech his brethren in arms to the chief 
magistrate of the nation. 
__. President Pierce replied in a very felicitous man- 
.mer. He closed by saying :—« No welcome, sir, to 
. this house is necessary; it is your house. I am 
“but the tenant. The tenant welcomes you, how- 
" ever, and is heartily glad to see one and all of you. 
._ God bless the brave defenders of their country.” 
As the Convention were about to retire, the inter- 
. preter of the Indian delegation made a few remarks, 
- expressing in their behalf their gratification in being 
" permitted to see their «Great Father,” and to visit 
~ the capitol of this greatnation. As the members of 
the Convention withdrew, the President occupied a 
" position by the door, and gave each of these men of 
_ other days a cordial shake of the hand, with a «God 
bless you.”” The Convention then marched back in 
erder'to the church. Rarely, if ever, have so many 
wenerable and honoured men e together in 
“one church of God. Would that they_ were all 
- children of the Most High. During the evening a 
~ geries of resolutions were adopted, breathing a spirit 
- of patriotism and devotion to the Constitution and 
Union, and asking government at the same time to 
‘ perform towards them an act of long delayed justice. 
Several speeches of deep interest were made; Major 
_ Leslie Coombs, General Houston, G. Washington 
Custis, and several others spoke. A spirit of enthu- 
- giasm prevailed. General Houston declined making 
- ‘many remarks, owing to his position as Senator of 
the United States. The Convention has another 
session to-day. If anything of special interest is 
tr: sacted, you shall hear it in our next. The citi- 
zens of Washington will long remember the 8th of 
~ January, 1855. The old soldiers will leave our 
city followed with the kind wishes of usall. Ten 
’ years hence, and but few of them will be left to re- 
mind us of the struggles, the dangers, and the 
’ triumphs of the last generation. 
The following resolutions, adopted by the Con- 
vention, may be of interest to your readers: 
Resolved, That the monument to Washington now 
“being erected in this city, is one alike due to his 
illustrious services and to the national honour, and 
ought to be finished by Congress with all convenient 
speed. 
| Resolved, That such of the Old Thirteen States as 
have not acted in relation to the proposed construc- 
- tion of the monument to the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in Independence Square in 
Philadelphia, be respectfully requested to take the 
necessary steps to carry that patriotic object into 


 Tusra. 


Tne PataGconian Mission.—The Allen 
Gardiner, we are happy to hear, reached 
* the Cape de Verde on the 22d of November, 
. on her way to the Falkland Islands. After 
» leaving the Channel, in which she experi- 

enced for a week very heavy weather, trying 
’ her qualities as a sea boat very much, she 

had, famghree weeks, prosperous winds and 
most d.ghtful weather. The company on 
’ board enjoyed excellent health, and agreed 
- mat happily together, maintaining daily. 
religious services, and, on the Sabbath, 
_ the fall enjoyment ef public worship and 
mutual exhortation in the word of God. 
" At St. Vincent’s they found two American 
ships of war—the Constitution and the Dale, 
as well as a French war vessel, the Phogue. 
- From the American Commodore the kindest 
attention was shown to our Mission friends, 
mainly on account of their errand; and 
~ gourtesy was reccived from the native officers 
. of the Island. Dr. Ellis, of the Mission, 
_ was able to employ his medical skill with 
advantage,.200 gratuitously, in five cases on 
| shore, that were presented to him. The 
Allen Gardiner expected to reach Rio de 
Janeiro on the 24th December. The friends 
of this interesting Mission will, it is hoped, 
not fail to return thanks to God, for having 
‘prospered it so far.—English paper. 


Tue French EMPEROR AND THE 
—tThe statement that the Emperor of the 

' French presented each of the soldiers with 

' g New Testament on leaving the camp of 
" Boulogne for the Crimea, was one of those 
~ articles of news which are commonly said 
5 to be “too good to be true.” The story, 
» although not quite authentic, has, as we are 
-* informed, some shadow of foundation. Tes- 
'\*taments have been sent to the soldiers by 
the Societé Evangélique of Paris, with the 
“eonsent of "the Emperor, packed up with 
other books of a more warlike character of 
this own selection. It iso great matter that 


~~ ~ 


-ito the’ should so far countenance the 
=) gift, atid must be regarded as cause for 
thankfulness. | 


Tae Romisn Poticy mn IneLanp.—The 
v Nation of Saturday comes again to the ques- 
tion of the political suspension of the priests, 
and sounds an alarm a 
hy the Roman Catholic bishops, of the inde- 
dence of the priesthood to the English 
Governizent for some such equivalent as a 
charter for the Roman Catholic University; 
_ »thefirst.indieations of the projected bargain 
_. being; it is said, the silencing-of the two 
political: priests in Oseory, and the modified 
tone of Arobbishop Culien’s political opin- 


| 
of in 
against the interference of 
in polities is imminent; that a concordat 
between the British Government and the 

~ | Court.of Rome is far from improbable,”’ 


Resolved, That the joint resolution to increase the | 


tan intended sale, 


communica 


London,. communicati 
intelligence that “the prom 
injunction from the highest au 


State Reticion A —A 


deputation from the deputies of the three 


denominations of Protestant Dissenters had 
an interview with Sir George Grey on Fri- 
| day, at the Colonial Office, on the subject of 
the clauses in the Australian Constitution 
Bills, enforcing grants for religious. pur- 
poses. 


~ OnmpREN.—The children of 
Schiller are endeavouring to obtain from the 
Prussian chamber an extension of the copy- 
right which they at present enjoy in the 
works of their illustrious parent. Accord- 
ing to ee em law their peculiar pro- 
pore) in iller’s works is until 
858, and they pray that the term may be 
extended twenty years. 


A Russran Brsnop’s Orrnion.—“ If 
you ask,” says Archbishop Innokenti, “what 
will spring from this war? I answer, 
his God only knows; but, trusting in the 
Lord, we can even now point to ao eer 
consequences, and they are these: the end 
of the struggle will show, that the Orthodox 
Church is not built upon sand, but upon the 
rock Christ; and that our beloved father- 
land was right, when disdaining the flowery 
paths of worldly wisdom, and walking in the 
ways of God, thorny as they are, for in hea- 
ven it has been decreed that the sceptre 
which shall rule over the whole world shall 
remain alone in the right hand of the Lord’s 
anointed utocrat of all the Russias !’” 


THe SamariTans.—Of late years the 
Samaritan community residing in Nablous, 
the ancient Sychar, Palestine, have been 
reduced toa state of great poverty, from, 
among other causes, the persecution and 
death in 1851, of El Abd es Samerez, a 
man of considerable importance, who was 
formerly well known to many English tra- 
vellers, most of whose property was seized 
by the factious governors of the district, 
who seem to have signalled out this little 
band, and by force levied fines which they 
were not in a position to pay: the famine 
of 1853 also added to their distress. The 
Samaritans have appealed to our government 
for help, and sent their trustee, Jacob esh 
Shelaby, the only member of the commu- 
nity who has ever trod on British soil, for 
pecuniary and protective assistance in their 
trouble. He has received a favourable re- 
ply from the Secretary of State, and we are 
lad to see that E. T. Rogers, Esq., Vice- 

nsul for Caiffa, who is now in London, 10, 
Carlisle street, Soho-square, on leave of ab- 
sence, has kindly taken this case into con- 
sideration, and the Bishop of London, and 
many of the clergy and others have come 
forward to succour the remnant of this once 
favoured people.—London Morning Paper. 


THE JEWS IN THE PRINCIPALITIES.— 
The Presse of Vienna has the following from 
Jassy, of the 28th ult.:—‘“The Porte has 
recompensed the Jews of Moldavia for the 
loyalty which they have alwaysshown. All 
the Jews whom the Russians incorpora- 
ted by force into the Moldavian militia have 
been liberated, and have had a part of their 
taxes remitted.” 


Spain.—Madrid, December 16.—The 
Government will shortly present projects for 
a concordat; for the sale of the estates of 
the clergy, to liquidate the debts of the 
Treasury ; and for the re-enactment of the 
duty on articles of consumption. 


CHANGED Hanps.—The Roman Catholic 
Standard has into new hands, re- 
‘ ported to be those of Mr. Henry Wilberforce. 


THE PEeacE SocreTy AND THE PATRIOTIC 
Funp.—The Peace Society have held a 
meeting to consider whether they could con- 
tribute to the Patriotic Fund; and they 
have decided in the negative. 


Biste DistrisuTion.—It appears from 
the Bible Society Reporter that Mr. B. Bar- 
ker, who resides at Smyrna, has furnished a 
number of Bibles and Testaments to the 
French sailors of a frigate which had en- 
tered that harbour. Mr. Barker was fa- 
vourably received by the captain, and the 
first lieutenant, both of whom applauded the 
Society’s system of giving the pure word of 
God to the people. The first lieutenant, 
who accompanied Mr. Barker to the boat, 
said to him, “ Do not think that we are with- 
out any religion: we have, every day, pray- 
ers on board, and the crew will read the 
New Testaments with pleasure.” Mr. Bar- 
ker gave, likewise, eight New Testaments 
to.as many sick soldiers in the French hos- 
ital, and one of them turned out to be the 
uke of , who enlisted four months 
ago as a common soldier; it being the rule, 
that all who have not attended a military 
college have to serve a year in that capacity 
revious to being promoted as officers. He 
had also the satisfaction of es 
thirty New Testaments among a batch o 
500 French soldiers who touched there on 
their way to Sebastopol. Half of these 
Testaments were in German, for he found 
that among the soldiers there were many 
who only read the German language. 


DISSENSIONS AMONG RoMANISTS IN IRE- 
LAND.—Grave dissensions exist among the 
adherents of Popery in Ireland, which may 
be said to threaten the subversion of the 
Church of Rome in that country. Mr. Lu- 
cas, member of Parliament, of the Tablet; 
Mr. Duffy, member of Parliament, of the 
Nation; Dr. Gray of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal; and Mr. George Moore, the member 
for Mayo, have got up a formidable confed- 
eracy against such of the Bishops as are 
opposed to the interference of the priesthood 
in political matters; and they actually go 
so far as not only to shout, “‘ Down with 
the Bishops!” but to get =e ery of * Down 
with the Pope!” should his holiness not 
give his sanction to the priesthood of Ireland 
playing the part of political demagogues.— 
London Morning paper. 


Dianrtry.—A Consistory was held at the 
Vatican on the 16th ult. for the purpose of 
conferring the scarlet hat on Cardinal Sci- 
towski, Primate of Hungary. The Primate 
is rather scandalized at not in 
Rome the genuflexionary honours to which 
he is used in his own country, and rather 
sharply rebuked a priest the other day for 
passing him at the Quirinal with a mere doff 
of the hat. ‘‘ Scis tu,” said the wa cag in 
his classic Hungarian, ‘‘ guod ego sum Pri- 
mas Hungaria et Cardinalis Sancte Ec- 
clesie Romane?” The priest laconically 
replied, “‘ Scio,” and retired. The primate, 
on the other hand, has greatly scandalized 
the pacific clergy of Rome, by persisting in 
wearing a splendid dagger at his waist, 
“ad defendendam crucem,” as he piously 
observes, his gold cross hanging immediate- 
ly above the weapon. 


PLACARDS OF THE Peace Society.— 
The dead walls of Leeds have been pretty 
liberally covered with placards of the Peace 
Society, depicting the horrors and costliness 
of war, its effect upon the trade of the coun- 
try, and the price of provision’, &c. These 

lacards gave rise not unfrequently to warm 
A among the lieges, which on some 
occasions nearly led to blows. Having rea- 
son to apprehend that these placards would 
lead toa breach of the peace, the Mayor 


the district which they traverse. 


men, 
their number, 


¢ws isiuformed that a 

| com on has been received from an 

'Ieigik member of Parliament, at present in 
; ting the graye and se- 
on 
rity 
tholic priests 


(Josh. Richardson, Esq.) has given orders 
to the police to tear down the placards when- 
ever and wherever they are posted within 


THe CABMEN AND SABBATH LABOUR.— 
Recently, a meeting of the Edinburgh cab- 
by nearly two hundred of 
was held in the under room 
of the Music Hall.. The resolutions, refer- 
red to in our last, were read and approved 


of unanimously. -By these resolutions, the 
‘cabmen present pledged themselves not to 
drive on Sundays unless under special cir- 
cumstances, and nearly every one of those in 
the room affixed his signature to the docu- 
ment. They also unanimously resolved to 
‘form themselves into a Sabbath Defence So- 
ciety, for the support of those men who 
might lose their employment by adhering to 
the resolutions. The meeting, which was 
very enthusiastic, was conducted with the 
utmost propriety and decorum, 


Works or Lorp Broucuam. 
—The publishing house of Messrs. Griffin & 
Co. of Glasgow, have concluded an arrange- 
ment with Lord Brougham for the publica- 
tion in quarterly volumes of the whole of 
his lordship’s works. 


AMERICAN Genius AT SEBASTOPOL.— 
It is claimed that the device adopted for re- 
moving the sunken ships from the entrance 
to the evden of Sebastopol, is a thoroughly 
American invention; that the use of cast- 
iron cylinders, with the screw auger-bits at 
the'lower end of them, and the ignition of 
the powder by battery, are American appli- 
cations, and that the apparatus employed is 
substantially the same as that used by the 
American engineer, Mr. Cowers, in remov- 
ing the steam frigate Missouri from Gibral- 
tar harbour, after all attempts of English 
engineers had failed. 


IRRELIGION oF Lonpon.—The London 
Christian Times, in urging the necessity of 
winter preaching stations in that city, re- 
marks that “ London, without question, is 
the most irreligious part of England, even 
taking the whole metropolitan area, and 
et into the average the purer ingre- 
dients of those beautiful suburban districts 
where the population ought to be as obser- 
vant of the services of religion as the inhabi- 
tants of the mcs! moral church.going coun- 
try town.” 


Retiaious ToLeratTion.—A correspon- 
dent of the London Daily News writes 
from Belgrade that since the Russian con- 
suls left Servia, religious toleration makes 
more — ; and gives, as an example, 
the fact of the Prussian government having 
succeeded in obtaining permission for a 
Protestant clergyman to perform divine ser- 
vice publicly in Belgrade; where the “or- 
thodox” faith of the Czar has heretofore 
oppressed other forms of Christianity. 


Six JoHN FRANKLIN.—The English pa- 
pers state that another Polar Expedition is 
to be sent to the Arctic regions, early next 
spring, for the purpose of bringing home 
the remains of Sir John Franklin’s party. 
It will be under the command of Dr. Rae. 


Tue Victims.—<According to the London 
Medical Circular, the campaign in the East 
has, in point of sickness and mortality, been 
one of the most disastrous on record. More 
than ten thousand men have disappeared 
from the ranks since the army lavded in 
the Crimea. Many of them are only sick, 
it is true, and will soon again appear on the 
scene. The Russians, the poor soldiers say 
universally, are nothing to the cholera and 
diarrhoea. A London correspondent speaking 
of the misery and distress the battles in the 
Crimea have occasioned in the cottage homes 
of England, notes the fact that the army is 
largely recruited from the class of agricultu- 
ral labourers; and there is scarcely a village 
in the land which has not a living represen- 
tative in the army. But he adds:—The 
officers are almost exclusively drawn from 
the highest class, and there is not perhaps a 
patrician family in the land that is not im- 
mediately, or by near consanguinities and 
alliances affected by the fearful list of killed 
and wounded. The Viceroy of Ireland 
mourns a son killed. The earl of Clare 
loses his only son. The Duke and Duchess 
of Sunderland mourn the death of their 
second son, Lord Frederick Leveson Gower ; 
and so one might go on through the peerage. 


GENERAL 


RELIEF FOR THE Poor In New York. 
—The associations for this object are now 
in active operation, and are doing much to 
relieve the present distress in the city. 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., the celebrated 
dry goods men, with commendable philan- 
thropy, have recently opened a soup-house 
in the basement of their store, where such of 
the poor as apply are served with a good 
quality of nutritious food between the hours 
of 12 and 2 o’clock daily. On Saturday last, 
the number served exceeded 900, and, no 
doubt, the number will be added toevery day. 
Several of the young gentlemen of Messrs. 
Stewart & Co.’s establishment voluntarily 
officiate in dispensing the soup, and present 
a rather novel appearance in their white 
aprons and sleeves. We understand it is 
the intention to keep the soup-house open 
during the season. The National Fire In- 
surance Company of New York have pre- 
sented $125 to the “ New York Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor,” and $50 to the “ Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor.””’ The members of the New 
York Corn Exchange, have contributed 
$3845 for the relief of the poor in New 
York and Brooklyn. 


PresIDENT Roserts.—We noticed last 
month that this gentleman intended to give 
a lecture on Colonization in Exeter Hall, and 
was endeavouring to obtain a practical ex- 
pression of simpathy from the British Gov- 
ernment, viz: the cession of Sierra Leone 
to the Republic! An important movement. 
It isa noble sight to behold the Liberians 
pleading the cause of liberty before crown- 
ed ves and actively devoted to the ex- 
tension of those free inden and institu- 
tions which they enjoy to their brethren on 
the western coast of Africa. Here is a fine 
opportunity for British philanthropists to 
manifest to the world-an evidence of their 
boasted and well-known charities. 


Joun B. Goven.—Jobhn B. Gough, the 
celebrated temperance lecturer, now in Eu- 
rope, has received au invitation to visit Aus- 
tralia. A large sum, it is said, has been 
promised him by way of remuncration. 


DeFINITION.—Sidney Smith’s definition 
of the Popish Ritual :—Posture and impos- 
ture, flections and genuflections, bowing to 
the right, courtseying to the left, and an 
immense amount of man-millinery. 


ComMMUNITARY model 
building has just been erected in Osborne 
Place, Boston, which is intended for the 
accomodation of the labouring classes. The 
Times says:—“ The tenements are supplied 
with every necessary convenience. ‘The 
rooms are small, to be sure, but very handy. 
There is a kitchen, sitting room, and one or 
two sleeping rooms, plenty of closet room, 
entry room, Xc., for each family. The Cochi- 
tuate water is applied to each kitchen. The 
rent of these tenements is from $2.50 on 
the lower floor, to $2 per week on the other 
floors, rent to be paid weekly.” 


SprEAD oF A Goop MovEMENT,—Ten or 
eleven years ago the first Young Men’s 
Christian Association was formed in London. 
Now, besides the city or central institution, 
there are seven other central stations in the 
metropolis, and there are provincial branches 
in about forty principal towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland. In America the num- 
ber of these bodies far exceeds that of Eng- 
land. In Australia they multiply rapidly ; 
in France they are well sprinkled over the 
country; an effective one is organized in 
the capital of Holland; some have been 
formed in Switzerland; and in Piedmont 
they already flourish. 


CuurcHEes THAT GivE.—We have been 
looking over the annual report of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, and 
find that the total receipts for the year are 
$140,500. A few of the churches have 
contributed more than athousand dollars 
each. In the Presbytery of New York, 


tributed ‘more than this sum; the Rev. Dr. 
$6685; the Rev. Dr. 
Phillps’ $4396 ; the Rev. Mr. Van Dyke’s, 
in Brooklyn, $1297; and the Rey. Pr. 
Potts’ $1216. In the Synod of New York, 
embracing 115 churches, there is but one 
aside from those (the Rev. Dr. McElroy’ 
$1188,) in which the donation to the 
reaches thissum. In the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, with the exception of the first 
church in Baltimore, the Rev. Dr. Backus’, 
$1494, no church has contributed a thou- 
sand dollars. No one church in Philadel- 
phia gives a thousand.— Observer 


A Prat.—The chime of 
bells in the tower of Christ (Episcopal) 
church, Philadelphia, rang a centennial 
peal on the Ist inst. The ells were in the 
position they now fill in the latter part of 
1754, and on the 31st of December, of that 
year, they were first rung to herald the ap- 
proach of the new year. Since the bells 
were first heard, they have announced the 
approach of each successive year, and now 
they have completed the hundredth. 

“A hundred years! a hundred years! 
What towering hopes and faltering fears, 
What human power and human pride 
Have sunk beneath their whelming tide!” 


A Successrut Avurnoress. —“ Fanny 
Fern,” or Mrs. Farrington, as she is now 
known to the public, is likely to reap a rich 
harvest from the piquant, sarcastic, and re- 
morseless exposition of her own family af- 
fairs, which is contained in “Ruth Hall.” 
Her earlier work, “Fern Leaves,” .is said 
to have netted her the sum of $10,000. 
‘Ruth Hall’ has already attained an im- 
mense sale, and will probably add another 
$10,000 to her bank account. 


AMERICANS AT TABLE.—Robert Cham- 
bers of Edinburgh, in his recent volume on 
“Things in America,” remarks that a per- 
son accustomed to visit among the middle 
classes in Great Britain, is astonished at 
the profusion at the table in all quarters of 
America. “There is,” he says, ‘no stint- 
ing as to food.” 
pressed to my notice in the United States, 
that the hired labourers in the field are 
—— with better fare than falls to the 
ot of thousands of the ‘ genteel’ classes in 
England.” | 


Tae Army or VANiITY.—Such is the very 
ungallant term applied, in the “ Household 
Words,” to the two hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand and ninety-one milliners and dress- 
makers, reported in the English Census. 


Dr. Kitrro.—The late Dr. Kitto, when 
a boy, was removed from a work-house to 
become an apprentice to ashoemaker. His 
master was a coarse tyrant. The poor boy 
appealed to the magistrates. His written 
statement was marked by a striking proprie- 
ty of sentiment and diction. The indentures 
were cancelled, and he returned to the work- 
house—to him a welcome refuge. He was 
not idle there. In 1823, his talents and 
capabilities being better understood, he was 
enabled, by the kindness of two gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, to publish a small 
volume of essays and letters, and was placed 
in a position less unfavourable to self-im- 
provement. 


IMITATION CAMEOS.—Shell cameos are 
said to be extensively manufactured as 
a substitute for the genuine, those being 
used which have three distinct layers of cal- 
careous matter, deposited one after another 
in the formation of the shell. In manu- 
facturing, the central layer forms the bod 
of the bas relief, the inner being the me 
while the third or external layer is made 
available to give a varied appearance to the 
surface of the design. They are wrought 
by sharp cutting tools held in the hand. 


AvsTrRALIA.—It is in contemplation— 
so a late Melbourne paper states—to start 
without much delay, a second daily paper 
in Geelong. It is to be styled “ The Spirit 
of the Age.”’ Itis said to be got up by a 
company of Americans and other enloniete, 
and its politics are to have a decided demo- 
cratic tendency. 


Prince.Ly Helfen- 
stein of Shamokin, Northumberland coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, proposes to dedicate, for 
ever, a valuable and productive coal estate, 
in the Shamokin Coal Basin, for the benefit 
of the destitute poor of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, Carlisle, &c. 
And also the laying of a corner-stone of a 
Free College at Shamokin, to be endowed 
with the proceeds of another coal estate; 
and likewise the dedication of a coal estate 
for the benefit of African Colonization. 


LECTURE ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.— 
A lecture on the above subject was delivered 
by F. A. Packard, Esq., of Philadelphia, at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on 
Friday evening, 5th inst., and was attended 
by a large number of Sabbath-school super- 
intendents and teachers of the city. The 
subject was presented in a strong, practical 
manner, indicating great familiarity with the 
whole subject, furnishing from a mature, 
well furnished mind, rich materials fo 
thought and reflection. 


Cuurcn Burnt.—The Presbyterian 
church corner of Thirteenth street and 
Seventh avenue, New York, was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of the 8th inst. 
The fire is supposed to have originated from 
a defect in the furnace flues. Loss $23,000. 
Insured for $13,000. The building was 
erected about seven years ago ata cost of 
nearly $25,000. It was composed chiely 
of brick, with a front and pillars in imit- 
tion of marble. The property was insurd 
for $16,000. The organ, at abat 
$1500, was insured for $1000. Dr. Bur- 
chard’s library, valued at about $1000, ws 
temporarily in the building, and was entiie- 
ly destroyed. There was no insurance upn 
it. 


Lours NAPOLEon’s LIreRARY WorKS— 
Among other distinctions to which te 
French Emperor aspires, is that of autlor- 
ship. His name must be recorded in he 
annals of literature. The “ Works of Ia 

leon the Third” are now in course of pib- 
fication by an eminent Parisian bibliopde, 
under his Majesty’s own supervision. Wlen 
collected, they will form four handsome xo 
tavo volumes, and consist chiefly of essiys 
and disquisitions on political, social, md 
military topics. 


DIsTRESS AT THE CAPE DE VERDES— 
Captain Rider of the brig Planet, arrived at 
Salem on Saturday, bringing with him an 
earnest appeal from A. F. Martins, the 
United States Vice-Consul at the Cape de 
Verde Islands, in behalf of the inhabitants 
of the islands of Sal and Bonavista, forfood 
and relief under the terrible dispensaions 
of distress and want, with which ther are 
now visited. The appeal, after alluling 
to the fact that it is now a little more than 
twenty years since the people of the isands 
last implored the sympathies and ail of 
the citizens of the United States, says 
that on account of the want of raia for 
the last two years, the crops of grain have 
failed, and they know not where to lock for 
daily food. “Gloom and death,” they 
state, ‘‘are depicted in every countenance, 
and already the pinching pangs of hunger 
are felt by the poor and destitute; and ere 
long, if not speedily relieved, death vill be 
stalking abroad among us. There is m pro- 
duce of any kind among us with which to 

urchase food; our res. | of cattle anc goats 
is exhausted, and only through the ind 
hearts and hand of charity can we expect or 
hope for relief. In your prosperi:y and 
abundance, spare some for our relie’; and 
may God reward and bless you.” 


Passtna Away.—The pension roll of the 
United States during the past year amounted 
to about 14,000 names. There were 10@ revo- 
lutionary soldiers, 7000 widows of soldiers, and 
5000 invalids. During the year the list has 
been decreased 643 names by deaths, 


there are. but four churches which have con- 


He adds, “It was often 


Brooxtyn, New Yorx.—The city of Brook- 

now numbers 200,000 inhabitants. Its new 
ayor, George Hall, is a warm friend of tem- 
rance, and will see that the law is thorough- 
y executed against all illegal traffic in ardent 
spirits. His inaugural address contained many 
interesting statistics respecting the rapid in- 
crease of the ci But a generation ago and 
it was a small village of about 7000 inhabit- 


ants. It now ranks the lar iti 
of the Union. 


Sausace Srurrzrs.—Warren L. Battle of 
Pond Town, Georgia, has taken measures to 
secure a patent for an improved sausage stuf- 
fer, which consists in having a cone placed 
within a corresponding shaped shell, and hav- 
ing the periphery of said cone, as well as the 
inner surface of said shell, formed with spiral 
ledges, which reduce the meat to a finely sub- 
divided state, as the cone is turned, and forced 
the meat at the same time into the membrane 
tube, which is attached to the shell, and thus 
cut the meat finely, and stuff the sausage at 
one continuous operation. 


] 


Loss or Unirep Srates Troops.—An acci- 
dent occurred on the 12th of December to the 
steamboat Thomas F. Ray, when going up the 
White River, in Arkansas, fifty miles from its 
mouth, by the bursting of the mud-pipe, caus- 
ing the loss of a number of lives. Major Mer- 
rill was on board, having under his charge a 
detachment of United States recruits, on their 
way from Newport, Kentucky, to Fort Washi- 
ta. Four soldiers and one boat’s crew were 
drowned; ten other soldiers and several of the 
crew were badly scalded; one of the latter 
died. There was much suffering among those 
who were scalded, there being no medical aid 
within fifty miles. Major Merrill himself 
escaped without harm. The boat could not be 
repaired so as to proceed for several days. 


Unrrep Srates Trovsies wita Paracvay. 
—The government of Paraguay lately ordered 
all citizens of the United States to leave Para- 
guay, and undertook to prevent our late Con- 
sul, Hopkins, from going, except on condition 
‘that he should resign all claims to certain 
property. The U. S. steamer Water Witch 
thereupon threatened to bombard the town of 
Assumcion if any Americans should be mo- 
| lested while embarking, and stood all prepared 
| to do so. The Paraguayans, dreadfully fright- 
‘ened, kept entirely clear of their own streets 
_ during the time, and so nothing further hap- 


Pennsytvania.—The State Senate was or- 

nized on the 4th inst. by the eleetion of W. 
M Heister, Democrat, of Berks, as Speaker. 
The Governor’s annual message shows the 
aggregate receipts of the State for the year 
to have been $6,666,000; expenditures $5,- 
425,000; leaving a balance in the Treasury 
of $1,220,000. The receipts of the public 
works show an excess over expenses of $738,- 
000. The funded debt has been reduced a 
quarter of a million. Tle alludes to the vote 
by the people in relation to prohibition, and 
remarks that though the vote shows the people 
to be averse to the measure proposed, it gives 
no reason for supposing them opposed to a re- 
formation. He recommends a revision of the 
license laws, with an especial view to the les- 
sening of the vice of intemperance, while our 
system of — education is warmly com- 
mended, The various benevolent institutions 
—the Lunatic Asylum, and that for the Idi- 
otic, and for the Deaf and Dumb, Ilouses of 
Refuge, &., have the Governor’s friendly 
recognition. An Agricultural College is sug- 
gested, and a felicitation is bestowed on the 
prosperous condition and flattering prospects 
of the State. 


Micnican.—The Governor of Michigan says 
in his annual message to the Legislature, that 
the total debt of the State amounts to $3,313,000, 
and that there is $500,000 in the Treasury. 
Ile recommends a general railroad law, the 
prohibition of small bills, the repeal of the 
prohibitory liquor law, and the enactment of a 
substitute to stop the sale of liquor in quanti- 
ties less than one gallon, the amendment of 
the Constitution so as limit legislative sessions 
to forty days in a year, and he goes against a 
general banking law. 


Kittep By Perrerwint.— The Killingly 
(Ct.,) Telegraph alludes to the death of a per- 
son in the neighbourhood of that town, by 
drinking excessively of essence of peppermint. 
Ile had been a moderate drinker of spiritu- 
ous liquor, but his supplies being cut off by 


th ine Law, h i 
the M ine e resurted to peppermint, 


Crimes anp Casvattres or 1854.—We find 
in our exchanges tabular statements of the 
crimes and casualties in the United States dur- 
ing the year which has just closed. The fvot- 
ings-up are as follows:—The total amount of 
property destroyed by fire is estimated, in 
round numbers, at twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars. The number of persons whose lives have 
been sacrificed by burning buildings is put 
down at one hundred and seventy-one. There 
have been one hundred and ninety-three rail- 
road accidents, killing one hundred and eighty- 
six persons, and wounding five hundred and 
eighty-nine. There have also been forty-eight 
steamboat accidents, killing five hundred and 
eighty-seven persons, and wounding two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. During the year six 
hundred and eighty-two murders were com- 
mitted, and eighty-four persons were executed. 
In the State of New York alone there were 
seventy-four murders and seven executions, 
and in California sixty-four murders and fif- 
teen executions. 


of the unemployed 
are still held in the New York City Park, in 
which inflammatory speeches are made, and 
violent measures threatened. In the midst of 
the throng, a banner was displayed, on which 
was inscribed, * Political knaves and specula- 
tors have robbed us of our bread, and they of- 
fer us soup. We demand our rights. We de- 
spise and contemn the rule of tyrants.” 


Pieasure Trips To THe Sanpwicn Isianps. 
—A California paper states that a trip from 
there to Honolulu is getting quite the fashion 
—going down and stopping there a fortnight, 
amid the bananas, oranges, and pine-apples ; 
paying a visit to the volcanoes, and other na- 
tural curiosities; and returning in from ten to 
fifteen days. 


Decrease Exrcration.—The Boston Tra- 
veller says that it is stated by the owners of 
emigrant ships, that the war in Europe is hav- 
ing the effect to decrease the emigration of 
foreigners to this country. 


Mart Ronsers.—The secret agents of the 
Postmaster General have done a brisk business 
lately. Within the last two months, some- 
thing like twenty mail robbers have been ar- 
rested in different parts of the country, and 
about half of them have been tried and con- 
demned to imprisonment. 


Russtan Steamers 1n New York. 
—The Emperor of Russia has given Mr. Webb, 
a New York ship-builder, an order for a first 
class steamship, which will probably be dup! 
cated. Mr. Webb went out to St. etersburg 
several months since, and found Nicholas was 
disposed to be a very liberal customer. 


Verpicr 1x A Ratiroap Case.—In the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, on Tuesday, 
2d inst., in the case of Nehemiah IL. Stone vs. 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, for $10,000 
damages for injuries from an accident on that 
road at the time President Pierce’s son was 
killed, the jury returned a verdict for defend- 
ants, after an hour’s absence. The case has 
occupied nearly nine days. It is said the de- 
fendants once offered to settle with plaintiff by 
paying him $5000. 


Strver Mines New Hamrsuire.—Silver 
mines are said to have been recently discovered 
near Pittsfield, New Hampshire, from which 
number of rich specimens have been taken. A 
considerable excitemept has been caused there- 
by, and preparations are being made by the 
owners of the land to work the mines. 


Destirution 1x New York City.—It was 
stated at a meeting in New York, the other 
night, for the relief of destitute females, that 
there are 27,000 such in the city, without the 
means of support. 


From Uran.—The Salt Lake mail, under 
charge of Mr. Emerson, reached Inde endence 
on the Ist inst. bringing dates to the 3d of 
December. The party were compelled to pack 
through the mountains, there being from 12 
to 18 inches snow. Business is reviving a 
little at Salt Lake City. The new route from 
California to Salt e, avoiding the dangers 
onthe Humboldt, was tried success fully by Mr. 
Greathouse, making the trip in twenty-five 
days. A few Cheyenne Indians were met by 
the mail he weather was remarkably 

leasant during the latter part of the journey. 

t has been ascertained by the Sioux Indians 
themselves, that five of them, with a brother 
and son of the Big Bear chief, killed Jamison 
and party, to revenge the death of Big Bear, 
by the soldiers, at Laramie, last August. 


NEWS 


FROM BUROPE. 

The steamer Asia, arrived at Boston, 
London papers to the 23d of December. 

There is nothing specially new from the seat 
of war; affairs remain unchanged before Se- 
bastopol. The weather has been very bad, 
and much sickness prevailed. 

Prussia declines to join the triple alliance, 
but has sent a special envoy to London, to 
establish the conditions for a special treaty 
and France. 

8 ident’s Message was published in 
England on the 18th of December, but the 
public mind was so occupied with the war, that 
the ange was passed over almost without 
remar 


_There was a report that Russia had con- 
ditionally accepted the four points as the basis 
of a peace treaty, but it wants confirmation. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


_ The foreign enlistment bill was read a third 
time, and in the House of Commons on 
the night of the 22d of December by a majori- 
ty of 38. It is entitled “An Act to permit 

oreigners to be enlisted, and to serve as Of- 
fivers and Soldiers in her Majesty’s Forces.” 
The bill was severely condemned both by 
the press and by the opposition in Parlia- 
ment. In the debate in the House, Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson said the enlistment of foreign 
mercenaries, independent of their governments, 
violated the principles of neutrality, and might 
be taken pow of by Russia to hire 
privateers in the United States. A proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
transfer the deposits of saving banks, amount- 
ing to £33,000,000 sterling, from the Bank of 
England, into a government three per cent. 
debt, has had a most unfavourable effect upon 
the money market, being considered an ill-tim- 
ed and impolitic measure, calculated to render 
the war unpopular with the masses. In the 
House of Commons, Sir James Graham an- 
nounced that Admiral Fanshawe was making 


vigorous efforts to put down the slave trade in 
Cuba. The course ou the London | 


Morning Post, that the Russian prisoners— 
amounting to 21,000—might be sent to Aus- 
tralia, as such an arrangement would be a 
positive boon to themselves, an economical 
measure for the country, and one of unques- 
tionable advantage to the colonies, is likely to 
be by government. 

The Baltic fleet has returned to England, but | 

such of them as mount 90 guns and upward, 
are ordered to the Crimea, for a double pur- 
pose—to convey troops, and to assist, if neces- 
sary, in the siege. Sir Charles Napier made 
his appearance in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, December 19th. A Presbyterian 
chaplain being wanted for the Crimea, the 
British Government has deputed the mission 
Board of the Scotch General Assembly to select 
one. 
The Government Balance-Sheet.—The Gov- 
ernment balance-sheet for the year ended the 
10th October, has been published. The net 
income was £55,296,566 l6s. 7d. The excess 
of the expenditure over income in the year 
ended the 10th October, was £887,369 2s. 7d. 
On the 10th October, 1853, the balances in the 
Exchequer were £6,780,241 6s. 6d., and on the 
10th October last, £5,626,529 9s. lld. It ap- 
pears that the expenditure in the year on ac- 
count of the army was £7,060,882; on account 
of the navy, £10,157,769 5s. 10d.; on account 
of the ordnance, £3,690,890 Ills. 9d.; Kaffir 
war, £230,000, and the vote of credit; addi- 
tional expenses, war with Russia, £220,000. 


FRANCE. 


The thanks of both ILouses of the British 
Parliament having been voted to the French 
army and navy for their gallant exploits in the 
Crimea, in conjunction with the British troops, 
Lord Cowley, the English Ambassador in 
Paris, notified the fact to the Foreign Minis- 
ter in the French capital, in very neatly ex- 
per terms. On the 4th of December the 

rench became masters of the whole district 
of Oued Righ, in Algeria, the last outstanding 
city having surrendered. The Emperor Na- 
poleon has ee from his private purse a 

nsion of 6000 francs per annum to Madame 
[arrast, the widow of Arnaud Marrast, the 
President of the Constitutional Assembly. The ; 
Emperor accompanied the grant with a letter 
stating that he had entertained a great estcem 
for the deceased. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


We have accounts from the Crimea up to the 
13th of December. The siege operation seems 
to have made but little way, and the state of 
furced imactivity to which the besiegers were 


brings 


forts, seems to have been turned to account by 
the Russians, in the further strengthening of 
their defences. The London Times’ corres- 
poem in the Crimea says that the siege of 
Sebastopol is practically suspended, the bat- 
teries used up, and the army exhausted, though 
quite able to hold its position. On the night 
of the 22d November, the French troops pene- 
trated behind the outer entrenchments of the 
Russians, and established themselves for a 
time within that part of the works known as 
the enciente; but as there was no preparation 
for a general assault, they were withdrawn. 
During the night of the 29th a Russian force 
of 2000 men attacked a French battery de- 
fended by 700 men. The French received 
them with a deadly volley, and then, leaping 
down, charged them with the bayonet, com- 
pelling a precipitate retreat. Some Russian 
deserters say that the condition of the Russian 
troops is worse than that of the allies; but, on 
the other hand, it appears that the south side 
of the town is 100 guns stronger than when 
the siege begun. The British have erected 
another powerful battery, which commands 
every house in the town. Five thousand French 
troops have reached Constantinople, on their 
way to the Crimea. From the preparations 
made for arming some of the Russian vessels 
in the harbour of Sebastopol, it was thought 
that they were about to put to sea with a view 
to intercept the transports of the allies; and in 
the Baltic we also learn that they are again 
venturing out of their ports in that quarter. 


SPAIN. 


Mr. Soule has had a conference with the 
new Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
is reported to have complained of the want of 
kindness he had experienced, and also of the 
attacks of the Spanish press. It is further 
said that he expressed a hope that the rela- 
tions between his Government and that of 
Spain would continue on a most friendly foot- 
ing; and added that, for his part, he would do 
everything in his power to bring all pendin 
uestions to an amicable termination. M 
uzuriaga received these advances with a ne- 
cessary reserve, while making a protestation 
of his personal desire, and that of his Govern- 
ment, to reconcile the maintenance of existin 
rights with the establishment of international 
relations founded on the best intelligence. 
The Spanish Cortes are about to investigate the 
conduct of Queen Christina. 


AUSTRIA, 


A report prevailed at Vienna that Russia 
accepts the four points as a basis for peace ne- 
gotiations; but the razing of Sebastopol or the 


reduction of the Black Sea fleet will never vol- 
nntawtl VCE ae na& 


should be proposed, it is said, Russia promises 
acceptance. hese rumours are not to be re- 
ceived as truth. 


PRUSSIA. 

It is said that Prussia does not adhere to 
the triple treaty, but that she will renew ne- 
gotiations, on her own account, with France 
and England. In confirmation thereof, Baron 
Von Ansedom has arrived in London, charged 
with a special mission from Prussia. 

EGYPT. 

M. Lesseppe, ex-French Consul in Egypt, 
bas obtained a firman granting authority to a 
Joint Stock Company to construct a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez. The Company to 
collect tolls for ninety-nine years. The canal 
to be completed in two years, and the Viceroy, 
without outlay, to have 15 per cent. of the 


profits. 
JAPAN. 


The treaty between Great Britain and Japan 
is very favourable. Sir James Sterling at- 
tempted to obtain similar terms for France, 
but the Japanese minister refused. A special 
| French mission will be sent. 


CHINA. 


The following is from a commercial letter 
dated Canton, October 25, 1454: “* Piracies 
continue upon the river, and the country is in 
as disturbed a state as it was when the last 
mail left. ‘The teas are still kept back and not 
allowed to come in. The U.S. ship Macedo- 
nian, Captain Joel Abbott commanding the 

uadron, is at Whampoa. The LIlon. Mr. 
psy Commissioner, &c., has the Powhat- 
tan at his disposal at Shanghai. The Vandalia 
is also at Shanghai.” 

Pirates.—The ship Mischief arrived a New 
York on the 8th inst. from China. Captain 
Lawrence gives the following report:—Passed 
through the China Sea, during the typhoon 
season, with very heavy weather. tober 
18th, entered the north end of Gasper Straits, 
and at 9 A.M. saw a Dutch barque on shore, 
surrounded by Malay proas, aud signals of dis- 


reduced by the exhaustion of their previous ef- : 


“hess 
only her top gallant maste.above water; came 
to, In ae with cli ship Archer, and 
English clipper ship Aurora, and sent an 
armed boat, as did the other two ships, to the 
barque’s assistance. She proved to be the 
Henri Wester, from Whampoa, bound to Ant- 
werp, vessel and cargo a total loss, both being 


in possession of the Malays, who were clearing 
her of everything; gave the crew every assist- 
ance and proceeded. | 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday, 26th ult., at the residence of D. 
Spaulding, Esq., Gloversville, New York, by the 
Rev. H. M. Robertson of Wisconsin, Frarcis H. 
Prrenrowt, Esq., of Fairmount, Virginia, to Miss 
Jutia Avousta, daughter of the Rev. Samvet Ros- 
Eatson of Wisconsin, 

On the 28th ult., at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
by the Rev. Oliver Q. 
Esq. of Hollidaysburgh, to Miss Hagaier Orsison, 
daughter of Dr. B. E. McMuaraie. 

On the 16th of November, by the Rev. George 
Hale, Mr. Jounw to Miss Hanwau Ann, 
daughter of Mr, Barwaarpoe, all of Hope- 
well, Mercer county, New Jersey. On the 4th inst., 
Mr. Jostan Day of West Windsor, to Mies Hannan 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Jouw S. Hunt of Hopewell, 
Mercer county, New Jersey. 


In Conyngham ae on the 25th ult., by the 
Rev. Johan Johnson, Mr. Henny C. Haatunc of 
Warren county, New Jersey, to Miss AMANDA 
McMuarry of Conyngham. On the Ist inst., Mr. 
AntHony Goop to Miss Repecca Faery, both of 
Nescapeck township, Lezare county, Pennsylvania. 


On the evening of the 4th inst., by the Rev. D. D. 
McColl, Mr. Atexanper Giunis to Miss 
McKiwzie, both of Caledonia, New York. 


On the morning of the 4th inst., at the Eutaw 
House, Baltimore, by the Rev. A. H. Lackey, 
Hewrv De Vaies, Esq.,to Miss Sanan L. Roozns, 
both of Carrol county, Maryland. 


Near Everitteville, Wayne county, North Carolina, 
by the Rev. J. Jones Smyth, on the 19th ult., IsHam 
R. Dyer, Esq., to Miss Exvtzaseru A. M., only 
daughter of Witiis Hace, Esq., of Wayne county, 
North Carolina. 


By the Rev. S. D. Campbell, on the 21st ult., Mr. 
McPrerson Campsect to Mies Nancy Guan 
Ray, daughter of Mr. John Ray of Knox Hill, Wal- 
ton county, Florida. 


STEINBECK, formerly of Rhine Province, Prussia, to 
Miss Mary daughter of Mr. Watrer 
and Mrs. Saran Dicxsun, late of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


In Dubuque, on the 28th ult., by the Rev. Joshua 
Phelps, President of the Alexander College, Jutius 
T. Crarx, Esq., of Madison, Wisconsin, to Miss 
Juciet Prin. ipal of the Dubuque Female 
Collegiate Institute. 


At Greenbush, New York, on the 4th inst., by the 
Rev. Jared Dewing, Mr. Coanectus P. Garra- 
BRAuTs to Miss Racuet P. Simmons, both of Clarks- 
town, Rockland county, New York. 


At Wilmington, Delaware, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. 8. R. Wynkoop, Rev. James O. Steapman of 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Miss Mary A. Haypen of 
Connecticut. 

On the 3d inst., at the Middlespring Parsonage, 
by the Rev. Isaac N. Hays, Dr. C. M. H. Moore of 
Huntingdon county, to Miss Marcarer J. Stunx- 
arp of Fulton county, Peansylvania. 


OBITOARY. 


Died, on Sunday, 7th inst., at his father’s house, 
after a long sickness, ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
son of the Rev. ISAAC W. PLATT, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at West Farms, New York. 


Died, in Paris, France, on the 14th ult., of scarlet 
fever, ALICE, only daughter of NATHANIEL and 
JEANNIE BURT of Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the eighth year of her age. 


Died, at Princeton, Scott,county, Iowa, on the 
10th ult., in the 23d year of his age, Mr. D. D. 
CULBERTSON, son of Captain John Culbertson, 
formerly of Franklin county, Pennsylvania. The 
death of this young man is deeply felt in this com- 
munity, as he was a consistent Christian for several 
years, and succeeded in building up a large and 
flourishing Presbyterian Sabbath-school in this 
place. Just four weeks before his death, there was 
also a Presbyterian Church organized in this place 
mainly through his instrumentality, of which he was 
elected a ruling elder. We deeply feel his loss here 
in this western wilderness, when we are so weak 
and so few in numbers. ; J. K 

Died, in Allen township, Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, on the evening of the 3Uth ult., Mrs. 
JANE KENNEDY, wife of James Kennedy, Esq., 
aged 70 years. She was for many years a consist- 
ent member of the Presbyterian Church, of which 
her husband has long been a ruling elder, and she 
left the cheering hope that she now rests in the 
bosom of that dear Redeemer, in whom she so im- 
plicitly trusted. She was exemplary in all the du- 
ties pertaining to the various relations of life, while 
the domestic circle was her peculiar sphere; here 
were centered her warmest affections. Those who 
knew her best loved her most. For several years 
her health had been very feeble, and she was much 
deprived of the privileges of the sanctuary; but all 
the privations and pains resulting from this state of 
her health, she bore with much patience and modest 
uncomplaining submission, assured that all were 
ordered in mercy and love. . 


Died, on the morning of the 24th of December, 
1854, in the county of New Hanover, North Caro- 
lina, Mrs. ELIZABETH SATCHWELL, wife of 
S. S. Satchwell, M. D., and daughter of Jacob Van- 
derveer. The deceased was brought up by pious 
parents, under the influence of such prayers, in- 
struction, and example, as were blest to her con- 
version in early life; and she was for several years 
a valuable member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Her mind was one of unusual vigour and sprightli- 
ness, and was cultivated to the last with great dili- 
gence and success. Her social qualities were such 
as made her a general favourite, and drew the old 
and the young within the circle of her enchantment. 
Of course, such endowments as hers formed a 
character which, when brought under the power of 
divine grace, exerted an influence both pleasing 
and healthful over all to whom it reached. Grea ly 
blest in the tenderest relations of life, her cup of 
happiness seemed to contain no bitter ingredient, 
until three months before her death, when a disease 


of great and protracted severity was among the 
means which her heavenly Father employed to per- 
fect the graces of his Spirit in her soul, and fit her 
for the house not made with hands. The writer of 
this had once the privilege of counting the deceased 
among the lambs of his pastoral care; and while 
recording this testimony to her uncommon worth, 
he would commend to the prayers and sympathies 
of her numerous friends, an aged father, bent like a 
bruised reed beneath an “exceeding weight’? of 
affliction—a babe, just budding into life, and a fond 
husband, whose heart is made desolate by a bolt 
from a sky without clouds.—Communicated. 


NOTICES 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication will meet at their House, No. 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Tuesday next 
the I6th inst., at half-past three o’clock, P.M 

J. H. Jowes, Recording Secretary. 


I.ECTURES TO YOUNG MEN.—The second Lec- 
ture in the course to Young Men, by the Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., will be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 14th inst., in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Penn Square, Philadelphia, at half past 
seven o’clock. Subject—The Infidel, the Young 
Man’s Enemy. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM.—The third Lec- 
ture of the series on Romanism, under the patron- 
age of the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
will be delivered to morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 
14th inst., at half-past seven o’ciock, by the Rev. 
Dr. Murray of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church (Dr. McLeod’s), 
Twelfih street, near Sixth Avenue, New York. 


cSBRBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
Rutger’s street Church have mate"a#a Mea_of the 
for the purpose of sustaining a Sabbath evening lec- 
ture. The second lecture will be delivered to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 14th inst., at half-past 
seven o’clock, by the Rev. William Henry Green, 
Professor in the Princeton Theological Seminary— 
** On the Holiness of God.”’ 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— The 
Rev. David Magill, pastor of the Union Presbyte- 
rian Church, Thirteenth street below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, will deliver his seventh Lecture on to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, 14th inst., at seven o’clock. 
Subject—‘*‘ Luther and the Reformation.”» Morn- 
ing service at half-past ten o’clock. A collection 
for the poor will be taken up at both morning and 
evening services. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
The Presbytery of Northumberland stands adjourned 
to meet in the Presbyterian Church in Milton, on 
Tuesday the 16th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
There will be held, at the same time and place, a 
conference meeting, at which the ministers, and 
all the ruling elders of the Presbytery, are requested 
to attend. Isaac Gaier, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick stands adjourned to 
meet in the Lecture Room of the First Presbyferian 
Church in Princeton, on the first Tuesday of Febru- 
ary next, at eleven o’clock, A. M 

| _ A. D. Wurre, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will hold its ular semi- 
annual meeting in the Presbyterian Church at Wey- 
owega, Waupacca county, Wisconsin, commencing 
on the last Thursday (the 25th) of January, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. M. RosBetason, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna is to hold its next stated 
meeting on the last Tuesday (the 30th) of yen be 
in Towanda, Pennsylvania, at balf-past sx o’c ock, 
P.M. The annual contribution to the fund for aged 
and infirm Ministers, &c., will then be called fur. 

Juuirvs Foster, Stated Clerk. 


flying; also near her ship sunk, with: 


€ ciated with him in the Book 


ubliahing, Book- 

selling, and Importing business, beta ALFRED 

MARTIEN. The business will be contisued as 

heretofore, at No. 144 Chestnut street, sbave Sixth, 

under the firm of WILLIAM 8S. & ALPRED MAR. 
TIEN. WM. 8. MARTIEN. 


The subscribers would invite attention te their 
large collection of Religious, Theological, and Mie- 
cellaneous Works, which has recently been ea- 
riched by importations from Eagland vu! meny vala- 
able and rare works, 


BIBLES. 


latending to devote mach attention to the impor 
of Kaglish editions of the Bible, arrangements 
have been made for a full supply from the various 
publishers of Bibles abroad, comprising the editions 
of the London Bible Warehouse, Oxford imprin 
Bageter & Sons, Wm. Collins, and T. 8. Nelson 
Sons, ae also the Paragraph editions of the Loadea 
Religious Tract Society. They embrace every w- 
noes of site, from the huge folio Le the miniature 
pocket form, and are bound io an almost éndless 
variety of styles, both cheap and expensive, many 
of them new and unique; altogether forming the 
largest and most varied stock of Bibles to be found 
in any establishment in the world, and where every 
taste may be suited in size, style, or price. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


This branch will embrace, as heretofore, all the 
standard publications, Amencan add English edi- 
tioas, and in addition, the valuable Biblical Worke 
of Bagster & Sons, and the issues of Messrs, Clark 
of Edinburgh. Clergymen who are about forming 
or replenishing their libraries, will find it to their 
interest to examine our stock, which, in conse 
quence of our superior facilities iu purchasing, is 
offered at Jower than the usual rates. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Here, in addition to our own Publicat ons, will 
be found a large and complete assortment of the 
issues of the different Publishin Houses in the 
country, forming a collection of Books in these de- 
partments not surpassed by any other establishment. 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


The attention of Parents, Teac rs, and others 
is called to our assortment of Books for the Young. 
Great care has been taken to have all! convey les- 
sons of high moral and religious truth, whilst the 
typography, illustrations, and binding is euch as to 


render them in the highest degree attractive and 
elegant. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
ment of the Publications of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath-school Society, comprising upwards of siz Aun- 
dred volumes, prepared with special reference to 
the wants of Sabbath-schools, Also Hymna Books, 
Music Books, Question Books, Reward Tickets, 
&c. To these, frequent additions are made, from 
time to time, from the Catalogues of other Publish- 
ers, including the issues of the London Religious 
Tract Society. 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut atreet, lst Bookstore above Siath, 
jan 13—3t Philadelphia. 


DUCATIONAL BOOKSTORE REMOVED. — 
E. C. & J. Biddle have removed their place of 
business from No. 39 South Fourth street, to No. 8 
Minor street, between Market and Chestnut and 
Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, where they 
design continuing the publication and sale of Edu- 
cational Books, and the sale of Stationery adapted 
to the use of Schools, 
Having devoted their attention especially to this 
department of the Book and Stationery business, 
E. C. & J. Biddle have on hand a large stock of 
popular and standard Text Books for schools and 
colleges, and of School Stationery, which they are 
pared to supply with promptness, and on the 
most favourable terms; and they respectfully invite 
teachers, school directors, country merchants, and 
others wishing to purchase such articles, or to se- 
lect Text Books for Schools, to call and examine 
their stock. jan 18—3 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The Jan- 
uary number of the rirtu volume is now is- 

sued. 

Miscettaneous Artictes.—**‘ Friend of 

or, the Excellency of Faith and a Holy Life. Beg- 

ging, yet Rich. The Preface to the Gospel by Luke. 

Humanity and Divinity of Christ. The Firat Saow- 

fall. Western Theological Seminary. 

Hovstnotp TxHoveats. — “ Where’s Jamie 

Good-Night. A Good Wife from the Lord. 

HisToricat Act and 

Testimony,” issued in 1634. 

Review anp Caiticism.—S., Brown on the Atone- 

ment. J. V. Brown’s Vindication. Judge Shar- 

wood’s Professional Ethics; and other works. 

Tue Reticrovs Woa.p.—Various items of Chureh 

intelligence. 

New YEAR’s Musines. 

A likeness of John Knox accompanies the Janu- 

ary number. 

Price one dollar a year, payablein advance. Ad- 

dress FRANCIS MARION WOOD, 
jan 13—2t 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET is the 

best Illustrated Dollar Magazine in the Union. 
If you don’t believe it, please send for a specimen. 
If you do, please subscribe for it. Now is the time 
to commence. The January number (the richest 
ever issued, with thirty engravings) is now ready. 
Single number, 12} cents; yearly subscription, $1; 
four copies, $3.50. Send on your orders to the pub- 
lisher, D. A. WOODWORTH, 

jan 13—4t* No. 118 Nassau street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED—To obtain subscribers for 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, decidedly the 
most popular Magazine for young people in Ameri- 
ca. Price only $1. The work has forty-eight pages 
in each number, is liberally illustrated with engrav- 
ings, and filled with just such reading as is best 
adapted to entertain and instruct the youthful read- 
er. Liberal terms will be made with those who 
apply well recommended. Specimens and full par- 
ticulars will be given, by addressing the publieher. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, 
jan 13—4¢* 118 Nassau street, New York. 


OOD BOOKS FOR COLPORTEURS AND 
AGENTS, TO WHOM A LIBERAL Dis- 
COUNT WILL BE GIVEN. 
The Rev. John Cumming’s Works—Cumming’s 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, 2 vols., price $1.50. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables, } vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles, | vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel, 1 volume, 75 cents. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Seven Churches, 1! vol., 
75 cts. Cumming’s Minor Works, first and second 
series, $1.50. 
The Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works—Harbaugh’s 
Birds of the Bible, elegantly illustrated. Harbaugh’s 
Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, price 75 cents. Har- 
baugh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends, 75 cents. 
Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, 1 vol. 12mo,$1. Har- 
baugh’s Future Life, including the above three vol- 
umes, $2.50. 
Anspach’s Sepulchres of Our Departed, 1 volume, 
price $1. Stork’s Children of the New Testament, 
75 cts. Sedderhoses Life of Philip Melancthon, 61. 
Krummacher’s Parables, illustrated, octavo, $1.75. 
Stork’s lilustrated Life of Martin Luther, octavo, $2. 
Proctor’s I!lustrated History of the Crusades, $2.25. 
kr Copies sent by mail, free of postage, at the 
prices annexed. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 street above Chestaut, Philadelphia. 
jan 13— 


. R. McADAMS’ CLASSICAL AND ENG- 
LISH SCHOOL.—The Rooms at the South- 
west corner of Twelfth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
by fire, my Sehoo!l 
will be continued, for ot, at my residence, 
ath below Vine, .Phi- 

W. R. McADAM. 


p= WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNICANT. 

_ James W. Alexander, D. D. I6mo, 113 

pages, cloth, 35 cents; cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This is a delightful little volume, which we can 
recommend to old communicanew as well as to. 
young, for whose benefit it was chiefly designed. 
In its ei. hty-five brief sections, there are as many 
topics for serious reflection—the seeds’ of things, 
which may be cultivated to lusuriant fruitfulness. 
The counsels are appropriate and seriptural, and 
they are set forth in affectionate and simple jan- 
guage, to promote the intelligence, com and 
spiritual growth of those who approach the Lord’s 
table.-—Presbyterian. 
This is popes of great It 
efithe.cospel, and of the earnest yearn of the 
ers. Many might stueteitrah sealth re of hie read- 
hande of their young friends, and afterward be 
thanked for the simple, yet precious gift.—N. York 
Observer. 

It contains, in simple, forcible language, brief in- 
structions as to the nature and obligations of the 
Lord’s Supper, the best mode of partaking of its 
blessings, and the subsequent daties of the commu- 
‘nicant. It is the best communicant’s mancal we 
know in the sapeaeatlitetnieaian and 

ublished 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 

683 Broadway, New York. 

a7 For either of the above prices, remitted in 

postage stamps, or otherwise, a copy will be seat 
by mail prepaid. jan 13—3t 


HE GEM OF THE JUVENILES.—Evening 

Hours with my ry 3 or, Conversations on 

the Gospel Story. An elegant quarto volume, oa 

large type. Illastrated with tiweloe splendid 

trations. Plain, $1.25; coloured plates, p.ice, 
$1.75. 

Contents—Thie Babe of Bethlehem. The Flight 
into Egy Jesus at Nazereth. Jesus at Tweive 
Years Old. Jesus Baptised. The Marriage Feast. 
Our Lord Raising the Widow’s 
Mary and Martha. Jesus in rm. 
Blessing Little Children. Jesus Cracified. The 
Grave of Jesus. 

The Carters have out 2 splendid quarto, 
entitled “ Evenings with my Children”—e capital 
and a beautiful thing for the young people.—N. Y. 


elegs nt volume, and one of the most valuable 
a found as a present to children at the approach- 
ing holidays —CA. Intelligencer. 

A very handsome presentation volume for juve- 
niles, in qaarto form, type, tasteful binding, and 
with numerous coloured engravings, It will orke 
young eyes glisten. It is well calculated to eng 
the = young, them in 
vine things. © whole v superior to 
many of the illustrated volumes published for their 
use, which can only Gill their minds with foolish im- 
ages, and pervert their taste.— Presbytertas. 

This is decidedly the most superb volume for the 
young issued this gagason, _ 

Just pablished by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
_. Ne, 285 Broadway, New York. 
jan 13—3t 
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very tively, 

Masttative of Virginia domestic life, embellished with 


Of welf exéénted engravings. Tho author 


4 
Was talents, for popularity and usefulness in this de- 
partment of literstare, 
PERIODIVALS ‘AND PAMPHLETS. 

We have received an address delivered by the 


‘before’ the 


of, .imegery..and of diction, 
which give a chgrm to, all the author's productions. 
An extract will be given in our next number. 

“Chains of Mechanical Labour to Equality 


Good Men the Treasure of the Eurth, is the title 
distdurse on the death of Levi Eld- 
-Philedelphie. --Mr. Eldridge was an eminent Chris- 
‘tien, making bis “religion the great business of his 
‘life: His example, as here set forth, may well stim- 
‘alate athérs to greater diligence and devotedness in 


‘the service of Christ. 


Lord's Theological and Literary Journal for 
January, contains the following: —1. Dr. Hickok’s Ra- 
tional Psychology. 2. Notes of Scripture. 3. Laws 
of Symbolization, and their Results in Interpreta- 
tien. 4, Parables of the New Testament. 5. A 
‘Designation and Exposition of the Figures of Isaiah, 
Chap. xxix. 6. Primitive Puritans. 7. The Resur- 
rection ; the Conflagration ; the Judgment. 8. The 
bat He! the Great Nations. 9. Literary and Uriti- 
Notices, 

Blackwood’s Magazine for December, republished 
by. Leonard Scott & Co, New York, bas an ex- 
esedingly graphic and well written article, giving the 
story of the’ Campaign in the Crimea; very inter. 
esting Personal Recollections of Christopher North, 
‘by’ Warren, suthor of «Ten Thousand a Year ;” 


acting Fire-Damper for Chim- 


"" Among the many plans proposed for cx- 
-tinguishing fires in a chimney, H. S. Fisher 
of ‘NéWburg,' Pennsylvania, has invented a 
method for accomplishing this object by 
‘means: of a. self-acting fire-damper. The 
‘damper, which is a plate of iron, is bung 
‘apon a horizontal ' in the chimney, and 
‘is kept edgewise in a position by a chain, 
‘which is sufficiently long to allow the dam- 
per, to ‘close, but is made short enough to 

ep it in position by a combustible string, 
or fusible: strip of metal, which, when the 
‘chimney takes fire, is burned or melted sud- 
Acnly, aud permits the damper to close and 
stop the passage of air from below, thus ex- 
tinguishing the flames in a minute. This 
damper can be applied to flues as well as 
chimneys, but as soot seldom accumulates 
in flués, there is little danger of their tak- 
ing fire. 


«Cash for Newspapers. 


The newspaper publishers of Connecticut, 
having become tired of the credit system, 
have determined that, after the lst of Feb- 


B.' M. Palmer, D. D., of Columbia, uth | 
Literary Societies of Erskine 
at Commencement. The address 
characterized by that vigour of thought, vividness, 
opulence 


cor trees 


under the Macintosh, and, as the steam 


fields of literatyre and science, and 


ruary. next, they will demand the cash from 
_all subscribers residing out of the place in 
- which the:paper subscribed for is published. 
4 ‘It ig Just as easy for subscribers to pay up 
a at the beginning of the year as at any other 
sg .time, and .better for all parties. The mis- 
a erable system of newspaper credits has had 
its reign long enough. No pay no paper, 

seems to be a growing idea. 


Professor Wilson before his Class. 
By B. Reaca, one of his pupils. 


_ _T now turn to him as he'appeared in the class- 
- oom at KEdinburgh—into which he strode 
: with’such speed as to make the ragged tails of 
2 his: academie gown fly behind him like s0 
q many streamersand carrying a bundle of 
4 _tattered papers, backs of letters, and all sorts of 
miscellaneous papers which afforded an inch 

of writing room fora memorandum. The 

- main mass of papers, however, were so ven- 
a | erably dingy, and so jagged about the cdges, 
4 that they betokened long and hard service, 
-maty' of them, probably, dating from the 

era at which the Professor had drawn up 

the notes of the lectures for his first ses- 


ion. 
5 This bunch of papers—after bowing to 
his class, a courtesy always returned—the 
Professor placed upon his desk, and spread 
c - them out before him, as if searching for an 
7 idea amid the scores of scraps and memor- 
adams, and occasionally referring to the 
y - document of yore. During this scrutiny, 
his class, who adored him, would maintain 
othe most respectful silence, not a cough or 
~€he scrape of a shoe breaking the stillness. . 
If baffled for a few'minutes, he would get 
fidgety, and his fingers wander fitfully among 
3 papers—then suddenly appearing to re- 
4 © méinber something, he would dive buth his 
5 hands into his trousers pockets, as if search- 
ing for something, almost always muttering, 
but im.accents perfectly audible to the fur- 
thest'end of the room—“ Gentlemen, gentle- 
'‘men—really ‘this ‘is too bad—I am really. 
‘ashamed of having been so long 2 
® “upon your patience.” A volley of “ ruf- 
a “fling,” (Anglice stamping of the fect in 
. token, of approbation), would immediately 
_ go forth—upon which the Professor would 
‘on, “Gentlemen, I am really deeply 
ast night in perfect order for 
~ the ‘lecture, but really somehow or other 
* they havé got out of ‘or—.” A sudden 
ni of the: bright blue eye, a sudden up- 
‘gtar of the stately figure, and a putting 
4 away, oF the. puzzling papers, assured ‘the 
4 @lassothat he had caught the clue—that an 
‘Hew Had fired that great 
4 a taneous rush of note books, and in a 
q of-time, at least two hundred pencils 
3 had beew sh .° After such an indica- 
burst of poetic eloquence was always 
- expected, and the students were seldom dis- 
»« @ppointed.' “The Professor would draw him- 
-” self up, his hand over his forehead, and | 
‘then fold hia arms—a moment of silence, 
- and. then, the voice, sonorous and modulated 
as. to suit eyery changing sentiment, 
.» Would begin ia soft and sweet tones to elimi- 
the eabject, and then, as he gradually 
warmed vu bis’ lan age would? become 
“fluent, brightly decked with fanciful illus- 
trations and apt quotations, the eloquence | 
growing with every sentence into a still 
moré exalted tone; the flashes of his genius 
~~ taking with every passage a still brighter 
»' hues until, having at length reached the | 
Glimax of’ His subyéct, his. voice, ringing as 


‘ sit was, would be in the cheering and est, gaze lazily around them at earth and 
of the students, whose note | and sky, 

3 °*"books had ‘long since fallen under their _, “And have no speculation in those eyes, 
“ib while overcome, and no wonder, with Which they do glare withal.”’ 

ee o hi it intellectual exertion, the Professor | What such le do'at watering-places 
ink back in his chair and wipe the | is a matter of wonder, 
perspiration feom his brow.— Bentley's May- |-what they think of—for they do nothing; 
© Cro cis and every wharf to them is but a ‘wharf of 
q | Lethe,” “by which they “rot dull as the 
sought-after truth out.of pure love | cozy weed.’ A great deal of dressing, a 
a ? +o it, ‘aud for the pleasure of it, as is pre- | lounge in the elub-room, a stare out of the 


tended, we should not fear the great teacher, 


‘| come the only form of outdoor existence pos: 


tery, with her heart pure and her mind 


their eyes, and they could learn to behold 


window with the telescope at some passing | 


bite to Me; ef Heaven. 
on! ofearthly bowers 
All ofethung/with fading flowers, 
Now sing to me of heaven! 
Though ¢arth’s young buds may open fair, 
“tej There is Spoisoninthesir, 

A blight on every blossom there, 

O! sing to me of heaven! — 
I’m fainting with the dpst and strife 
That fill the batilefela of life ; 
O! sing to me of heaven! | 
happy fields above, 
are breathed in love, 
O1’sing to tne of heaven! 
_.» I sigh for peace; earth knows it not, 
.«  Whate’er hope writes, will sorrow blot, 
sing to me of heaven! 
Amid the music of that sphere 
_»». There breaks no discord, falle no tear, 
In calmness rolls the eternal year, 
_.. OF sing to me of heaven! 
Aye, sing! for IT am longing so 

_.. To that delightful rest to, go, 
The holy rest of heaven ! 

Your notes will make my spirit strong 
“* To rise o’er mortal grief and wrong, 

And listen to the angels’ song ; 
 ., QO! sing to me of heaven! 

——Watchman and leflector. 


Never Sit in Wet or Damp Clothes, 
_ The season has arrived when all who 
value ‘their health. must indeed be warily 
cautious. Wet clothes must immediately be 
exchanged for dry ones, or the consequences 
may be Very serious. It should never be 
forgotten that evaporation always produces 
cold, because the heat which is requi 


+ = 


from the surrounding medium. Hence’ wet 
summers are often succeeded by cold win- 
ters, the excessive moisture having reduced 
the temperature ofthe earth. That evapora- 
tion produces cold, may be immediatel 

proved by moistening the palm of the hed, 
and exposing it to the wind. This causes 
evaporation, when the cold will be very 
sensibly felt; and the more so, if we use a 
volatile fluid, such as sal volatile, or spirits 
of wine, the greater rapidity with which 
they evaporate producing a greater degree of 
cold. It isfrom this reason that remaining 
in wet clothes is so dangerous. The eva- 
poration that takes place during the time 
they are drying, carries away so large a 
portion of heat from the body as almost cer- 
tainly to induce cold, and all the thousand 
diseases which follow in its train. When 
a person is obliged to remain in wet clothes, 
the best sathod to adopt is to prevent eva- 
poration. This may be done by covering 
them with a Macintosh, or any other gar- 
ment which will best keep the moisture in; 
and if this’ be effectually done, the person 
will feel little inconvenience from his wet 
clothes. The warmth of the body will soon 
communicate itself to the damp garments 


cannot escape through it, there is nothing to 
produce a greater degree of cold than if the 
garment had been dry.—Kidd’s Own Jour- 
nal. 


‘Value of System. 


The life of Dr. Noah Webster affords a 
striking illustration of the value of system. 
When a young man, he conceived the idea 
of producing a new dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language. Having determined to make 
this the great work of ‘his life, he set about 
preparing himself for it, by an extensive 
course of study. Year after year he labour- 
ed on in patient obscurity, exploring the 
thering 
and arranging the materials for his great 
work. Everything he read, or studied, or 
accomplished, had a bearing on the great 
object of his life; and this was the grand 
seerct of his success: ‘‘ Method,’’ says his 
biographer, ‘‘ was the presiding principle of 
his life.” 


Instructive Walks. 


“Taking a walk’’—as ‘one would take a 
pill or a draught—scems likely soon to be- 


sible for us of the British Isles. But a walk 
without an object, unless in the most lovely 
and novel of scenery, is a poor exercise, and 
as a recreation, utterly nil. We never knew 
two young lads go out for a ‘constitution- 
al,”’ who did not, if 7 were commonplace 
ouths, gossip the whole way about things 
tter left unspoken; if they were clever 
ones, fall an arguing and brains-beating on 
politics or metaphysics, from the moment 
they left the door, and return with their 
wits even more heated and tired than they 
were when they set out. We cannot help 
fancying that Milton made a mistake in a 
certain celebrated passage, and that it was 
not ‘sitting on a hill apart,’”’ but tramping 
four miles out and four miles in along a 
turnpike road, that his hapless spirits dis- 
coursed 
« Of fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


Seriously, if we wish rural walks to do 
our children any , we must give them 
a love for rural sights, an object in every 
walk; we must teach them—and we can 
teach them—to find wonder in every insect, 
sublimity in every hedge-row, the records of 
past worlds in every pebble, and boundless 
fertility upon the barren shore; and so, b 
teaching them to make full use of that limi- 
‘ted sphere in which they now are, make 
them faithful in a few things, that they may 
be fit hereafter to be rulers over much. 

We may seem to exaggerate the advan- 
tages of such studies; but the question, after 
all, is one of experienee; and we have had 
experience enough and to spare that what 
we say is true. We have seen the young 
man of fierce ions and uncontrollable 
daring, expend healthily that energy which 
threatened daily to plunge him into reckless- 
ness, if not into sin, upon hunting out and 
collecting, through rock and bog, snow and 

Wee 


have seen the cultiva- 
ted man, craving for travel and for success 
in life, pent up in the drudgery of London 
work, and yet keeping his spirit calm, and 

haps his morals all the more righteous, 
eieiiilien over his microscope evenings 
which would too probably have gradually 
been wasted at the theatre. We have seen 
the’young London beauty, amid all the ex- 
citement and temptation of luxury and flat- 


occupied in a boudoir full of shells and fos- 
sils, flowers and sea-weeds, and keeping her- 
self unspotted from the world, by consider- 
ing the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
And therefore it is that we hail with thank- 
fulness every fresh book of the kind, as a 
fresh boon to the young, a fresh help to 
thosé*>who have to educate’ them; and sel- 
dom pass those hapless loungers, who haunt 
every watering-place along our coasts, with 

out thinking sadly how much more earnest, 
happier, and-better men and women they 
might be, if the veil were but lifted from 


that glory of God, which is all around them 
like an atmosphere, while they, unconscious 
of what and where they are, wrapt up each 
in his little selfish world of vanity or inter- 


saunter on the parade and piers, intermina- | 


ble reading'of the silliest of novels, a pur- 
s fine weather sail ina yacht, proba- 
ly accompanied by ineffeetual attempts to 
catch a mackerel, and the consumption of 
many cigars, and at night a soulless rechauffé 
of second-rate town frivolity—this is the 
life-in-death in which thousands waste their 
summers. | 
But matters are mending, slowly, though 
surely, under the spread of popular scientific 
books; and we doubt not, that even at most 
aristocratic and select Torquay, a party of 
young people might be gathered, at a day’s 
notice, who, by dint of Mr. _Pengelly’s “ Lec- 
tures,” and Harvey's ‘‘Sea-side Book,” and 
Miss Pratt’s “Things of the Sea-coast,” are 
enough aware of what is to be seen, to leave 
the quay and the library, to follow, through 
wet and dry, on a day’s excursion, a natural- 
ist who will show it to them.—Kingsley in 
the North British Review. 


Seck Grace, not Ecstacy. 


Think not that all is lost, when thy heart 
is not elevated with that sensible fervour 
which thou art always coveting. These 
raptures are allowed thee as sweet foretastes 
of heavenly bliss, but thou art yet too carnal 
to be capable of their constant enjoyment. 
Seek then growth in e, rather than 
flights of ecstacy. While thou art in war, 
expect not the rest of peace; while combat- 
ting, expect the feelings of combat. Thy 
abethaGniapa and business is, to struggle 
against the motions of fallen nature, and the 
suggestions of fallen spirits; and if thou 
doest this with faithful perseverance, thou 
wilt give true proof of that Christian forti- 
tude which will be distinguished with the 
crown of victory. 


——* 


- 


Alphabetical Proverbs. 


A clear conscience makes a sure card. 
Be a friend to thyself, and others will be 


so too. 

Care will kill a cat, but there is no living 
without it. 

Do in the hole as thou wouldst do in the 
hall. 
Every moment of time is a monument of 
mercy. 

Few things are impossible to industry and 
skill. 

Getting is a chance, but keeping is a 
virtue. 

Have not thy cloak to make when it be- 
gins to rain. 

If you open not your door to the devil, 
he goes away. 

Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is 
a present. 


Keep your shop, and your shop will keep 


ou. 
Late ere I love, said Augustus, long ere I 
leave. 
Maids want but husbands, and then want 
everything. 
Never wade in unknown waters. 
One eye of the master sees more than ten 
of the man. 
Promise little, and do much. 
Quick to forgive and slow to anger. 
Rash oaths, kept or broken, often produce 
ilt. 
* teed when young, and spend when old. 
The best mode of revenge, is not to imi- 
tate the injury. 
Use the means, and trust to God for the 


blessing. 


Virtuous actions, sooner or later, will find 
their reward. 

Without friends, the world would be but 
a wilderness. 

Youth, respect age, if you would in return 
be respected. . 
Zealously strive to do good for the sake 
of good. 


Joe. 
All day lung with a vacant stare, 
Alone in the chilling Autumn air, 
With naked feet he wanders slow 
Over the city—the idiot Joe! 


I often marvel why he was born— 
A child of humanity thus forlorn ; 
Unloved, unnoticed by all below— 
What a cheerless thing is the life of Joe! 


Beauty can throw no spell o’er him ; 
His inner vision is weak and dim, 
And Nature, in all ber varied show, 
Weareth no charm for the eyes of Joe. 


Earth may wake at the kiss of Spring, 
Flowers may blossom and birds may sing, 
Joyous and free the streams may flow ; 
They never make glad the heart of Joe. 


Ilis vague and wandering thoughts enfold 
_ No dreams of glory—no schemes for gold ; 

He knows not the blight of hopes, yet O 

What a blighted thing is the life of Joe! 


Who would not bear the ills of Life, 

Its numberless wrongs—its sin and strife, 
And willingly bear its weight of woe, 
Rather than be the idiot Joe! 


In the cheerful light of the happy day 

I think of him, and often say, 

O! that the light of reason would throw 
- One ray o’er the darkened soul of Joe. 


I think of him in the silent night, 
When every star seems a beacon-light, 
To guide us wanderers here below, 
To the better land—the home of Joe. 


For He who hears when the ravens call, 
And watches even the sparrow’s fall ; 
He, in his measureless love, I know, 
Will kindly care for the soul of Joe. 

_ —Register. 


Stray Thoughts of a Church Clock. 


I am the clock of a village church; I have 
four faces—three on the exterior of the 
tower, and one in the interior of the church, 
so that I have the opportunity of seeing all 
that passes, inside and outside at the same 
time. But though I have so many faces, I 
wish it distinctly to be understood, that 
unlike many others who ought to be wiser 


_| than : JI : it i lline 
precisely the same tale to a ; = of not 


being one o’clock on the north side of the 
tower while I am half-past twelve on the 
south; for I consider it a matter of the 
greatest importance that there should not 
be the least — of falsehood or de- 
ception in any body or any thing that pro- 
fesses to belong to a church whose founda- 
tion is truth. Why, then, have I, it may be 
asked, so many faces? I answer, that I 
may be of greater usefulness to the villagers, 
so that they may know how the time passes 
without leaving their occupation, which 
could not be the case with very many of 
them if I had only one face. With the same 
object in view, I came to an understanding 
with the bells, that four times every hour 
they should be my spokesmen, to remind 
the parishioners, through their ears, as I 
through their eyes, of the truth of the in- 
scription which a worthy vicar—who has 
himself since verified it—set over my west 
face : 


“ We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 


Now, without wishing to extol myself, I 
cannot help thinking what a good thing it 
would be, if all Christians were to strive to 
act much in the same way that I do, to 
make themselves as useful as they can to 
their neighbours—showing their face in 
every quarter to remind them of the flight 
of time—pointing continually, as I do every 
noon with both hands of each face, to that 
“ Sun of righteousness who arises with heal- 
ing in his wings’—-stretching forth their 
hands, as I do mine, to symbolize the open 
arms with which the Almighty will receive 
each returning penitent; pointing down- 
ward, as I also do, to keep them in memory 
of that grave which awaits them all, and of 
that eternal doom to which the hardened 


Death, as we do.— Rev. 7. Adams. 


ship, an attempt to take a bad sketch, a 


tians were ‘thus to act. As for me, I need 


THER PRESBYTERIAN. 


what s good thing it would be if all Ohris- 


not tell you that I am-a mere machine—a 

t of the external fabric only of the church, 

t yet I perform my duties regularly and 
punctually. Ought not those, then, who 
are really and indeed members of Christ's 
mystical body—-who have promised to serve 
God—-whom the Almighty has gifted with 
reason—to whom he has promised his Holy 
Spirit—ought not they, I ask, to strive to per- 
form, with all earnestness, those important 
duties toward their fellow-creatures whieh 
are allotted to them? 


Death by Lightning. 


The French Academy of Sciences have re- 
ceived some interesting observations on the 
effects of the lightning stroke upon human 
beings. The following facts are the result 
of patient observations made by M. Boudin, 
chief sur to the Hospital du Roule: 
The number of people yearly struck by 
lightning in France, averages 200. The 
region where the lightning had been the, 
most fatal is the central plateau of France, 
comprising the departments of Cantal, Puy- 
de Dome, and other departments which 
are mountainous or elevated ground. Out 
of 101 people struck, 4 were struck in 
March, 6 in April, 8 in May, 22 in June, 13 
in July, 19 in August, 14 in September, 
and 15 in October. One-fourth of the people 
who have been struck may trace the mis- 
fortune to their own imprudence, in taking 
shelter under trees, which attract the elec- 
tric fluid. 

M. Boudin called attention to two curious 
facts in connection with this subject. The 
first was, that dead men struck by ight. + 
ening had been found in exactly the upright 
ualiian they held when killed; the second 
was, that other bodies bore upon them faint 
impressions of outward objects, probably 
somewhat resembling photographic shadows. 
Animals, however, are much more exposed 
to the influence of lightning than men, and 
suffer more by its destructive properties. 
More than once a single flash of lightning 
has destroyed an entire flock of sheep, and, 
according to M. D’ Abbadie, flocks of 2000 
in Ethiopia. 


Value of a Drop of Oil, 


Every man who lives in a house, a 
if the house be his own, should oil all. 
the various parts of it once in two or three 
months. The house will last much longer, 
and will be much more quiet to live in. 
Oil the locks, bolts, and hinges of the street 
door, and it will shut gently, with luxurious 
ease, and with the use of a small amount of 
force. A neglected lock requires great vio- 
lence to cause it to shut, and with so much 
violence that the whole house, its doors, its 
windows, and its very floors and joists, are 
much shaken, and in time they get out of 
repair in all sorts of ways, to say nothing of 
the dust that is dislodged every time the 
place is so shaken. The incessant banging 
of doors, scraping of locks, creaking and 
screaming of hinges, is a great discomfort. 
Even the bell-wire cranks should sometimes 
be oiled, and they will act more certainly, 
and with such gentle force that there will be 
little danger of breaking any part of them. 
The castors of tables and chairs should be 
sometimes oiled, and they will move with 
such gentle impulse, and so quietly that a 
sleeping child or old man is not awakened. 
A well-oiled door-lock opens and shuts with 
hardly a whisper. Three pennyworth of oil 
used in a large house once a year, will save 
many shillings in locks and other materials, 
and in the end will save many pounds in 
even the substantial repairs of a house; and 
an old wife living and sleeping in quiet re- 
pose, will enjoy many more years of even 
temper and active usefulness. Ilousekeep- 
ers, pray do not forget the oil. A stitch in 
time saves nine, and a drop in time saves 
pounds.— The Builder. 


The Fall of the Leaf. 


The fall of the leaf is a most curious 
circumstance, and has puzzled many a 
wise philosopher. It cannot be merely 
because of the cold to which the leaf 
is exposed, for when a frost in June 
blackens our hedge-rows, and desolates 
our gardens, the leaves do not fall off: 
they only wither and die. It may be 
because of the arrival of old age, but 
this is a phrase which explains nothing. 
One would naturally ask, moreover, why 
some leaves remain on the tree the whole 
winter, though others fallsoearly. To 
understand these things, we must first 
learn ‘what the leaf is, and how it is 
joined to the branch. A leaf is the 
thin part of the outer layer of bark, 
pushed outwards and stiffened by tough 
fibres, which pass into it from the wood, 
and form its veins. By these means, a 
simple and very curious apparatus is 
constructed, the green or bark part of 
which, consisting of small bladders, acts 
as a stomach to digest with, and Jungs 
to breath with, while the fibres convey 
food and air from the branch into the 
stomach and lungs. 
leaf is first formed, its bladders and fibres 


introduced into them is readily returned 
again; and if what they receive was 
quite pure, it is not improbable that they 
would go on receiving and returning for 
along time. But the fluids of plants 
are not watered; on the contrary, they 
contain a great deal of earth, and other 
matters, which they deposit every time 
they pass over the surface. We know 
that when a kettle first comes home from 
the ironmonger, its inside is bright and 
clean, but as soon as we have boiled any 
water in it, the inside becomes a little 
furred, and when it has been thus used 
a great many times it becomes very much 
encrusted, till at last it is quite lined 
with a substance like hard earthen- | 
e. Something of this sort takes 
place in the inside of the bladders and 
fibres of a leaf; they are at first quite | 
clean, but by degrees they are furred 
till their sides are rendered so thick 
that the fluid on which the leaf feeds 
can no longer pass through them readi- 
ly. As soon as this happens the leaf 
begins to be starved and to leave off 
growing; want of food renders it weak, 
a sort of indigestion takes place, and at 
last it altogether dies. In the summer 
time leaves are always falling off as they 
die, those on the lowest part of the 
branches falling first; but we do not 
remark it because the falling leaves are 
hidden by the living ones. 

Now, the reason why a leaf falls off 
when it is dead seems to be this: the bark 
to which it is attached goes on growing 
and expands; the leaf-stalk, as it dies, 
shrivels and contracts; the consequence 
of which is, that the one separates from 
the other. It is, in fact, just what 
happens when a picce of iron is heat- 
ed, and then cooled; the. outer part, 
which is an oxide, cools much quicker 
than the inner part. The metal con- 
tracts, but as the metal and the sur- 
face cool at a different rate, they also 
contract at at different rate, and so 
separate. Such is the case in the sum- 
mer time; and, when the frost comes 
in the autumn, something of the sort 
takes place. At that time the leaves 
are generally in a dying state, for the 
reasons already explained; a partial 
separation has, in fact, taken place be- 
tween them and their branches. — Liter- 


sinner will inevitably be consigned. I say, 


* 


ary Journal. 


"How to Avoid a Bad Husband. 


Never marry for wealth. A. woman’s 
life consisteth not in the things she pos- 


2. Never marry a fop, or one who struts 

about dandy-like, in: his silk gloves and ruf- 

fies, with a silver cane and rings on his fin- 
Beware! there is a trap. 

3. Never marry a niggard, a close-fisted, 
mean, sordid wretch, who saves every penny, 
or spends it grudgingly. Take care lest he 
stint you to death. 

4. Never marry a stranger, or one whose 
character is not known or tested. Some 
females jump right into the fire, with their 
eyes wide open. 

5. Never marry a mope or a drone, one 
who drawls and draggles through life, one 
foot after another, and lets things take their 
own course. 

6. Never marry a man who treats his 
mother or sisters unkindly or indifferently. 
Such treatment is a sure indication of a 
mean and wicked man. 

4. Never on any account marry a gambler, 
a profane person, one who in the least speaks 
lightly of God or religion. Such a man can 
never make a good husband. 

8. Never marry a sloven, a man who is 
negligent of his person or his dress, and is 
filthy in his habits. The external appear- 
ance is an index to the heart. 

9. Shun the rake as a snake, a viper, a 
very demon. 

10. Finally, never marry a man who is 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits. De- 
pend upon it, you are better off alone, than 

ou would be were you tied to a man whose 
breath is polluted, and whose vitals are being 
gnawed out by alcohol. 

In the choice of a wife, take the obedient 
daughter of a good mother. 


Inkermann. 


Inkermann, or the City of Caverns, the 
scene of the late great battle between 
the Russians and allies, stands on the 
great bay of Akbar, and was built by 
the Russians about the year 1790. The 
bay was called Sebastopol by the Russians 
during the reign of Catharine II. whence 
the name of the strong fort besieged by the 
allies. The great harbour of Inkermann, 
said to resemble that of Malta, is one of the 
finest in the world. It has a depth of water 
varying from 21 to 70 feet, in which the 
largest vessel can ride at a cable’s length 
fromtheshore. The old town of Inkermann 
stood on the north of the harbour, but there 
are scarcely any vestiges of it remaining. 
The country surrounding Inkermann is the 
wonder of travellers. Here is truly a city 
of caverns, for the white rocks that over- 
look the bay of Akbar are full of excavations 
of a most extraordinary character. They 
consist of chambers, with Gothic windows, 
cut out of the solid stone. Near the harbour, 
the rocks are hewn intochapels, monasteries, 
and sepulchres. They are considered by 
some authorities to have been the retreats of 
Christians in the early ages. There are sev- 
eral Grecian antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood of the ruined town, which travellers 
have endeavoured to penetrate, and anti- 
quarians to restore, but the Russians have 
made sad havoc of these splendid remains. 


oF Various PLants.—Every 
gentleman farmer ought to be somewhat 
acquainted with the origin and history of 
all ordinary plants and trees, so as to know 
their nature, country, and condition. Such 
knowledge, besides being a great source of 
pleasure, and very desirable, will often en- 
able him to explain phenomena in the hab- 
its of many plants that otherwise would ap- 
pear inexplicable. 

Wheat, although considered by some as a 
native of Sicily, er ee from the 
central table-land of Thibet, where it yet 


be provided with littered beds, dry lodgings 
—moderately warm, be regularly wate 

thrice each “day, just before being fed, be 
curried or combed once a day, and salt, with 
occasionally a little ashes or fine bone-dust 
mixed, two or three times a week. . They 
also like a yariety of food. Roots cut or 
rasped, and mixed with cut hay or straw, 
then stirred and left for an hour or two, 
make a mess which they will eat very 
greedily. We think that hardly attention 
enough is given to the bedding of cows, 
as the more quiet and comfortable they 
are, the less food will be required to sus- 
tain the system, and may therefore go to 
produce flesh or milk. A gentleman who 
has constantly employed several pairs of 
working oxen for many years, states that 
oxen will travel fifteen miles a day, being 
well “littered down’ at night, as easy as 
twelve miles and lic upon the bare floor. If 
this statement be correct—and it seems to 
us consistent—it is a pretty important mat- 
ter that all our cattle are well provided for 
in this respect.— New England Farmer. 


To Preserve a Boquet.—A florist of 
many years’ experience gives the following 
recipe for preserving boquets for a universal 
period, which may be useful to our lady 
readers:—“ When you receive a boquet, 
sprinkle it lightly with fresh water. Then 
put it into a vessel containing soap-suds, 
which will nutrify the roots, and keep the 
flowers as bright as new. Take the bo- 
quet out of the suds every morning and 
lay it sideways, the stalk entering first, in 
water. Keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out, and sprinkle the flowers 
lightly by the hand with water. Replace it 
in the soap-suds, and it will bloom as fresh 
as when first gathered. The soap-suds need 
changing every three or four days. By ob- 
serving these rules, a boquet can be kept 
bright and beautiful for at least a month, 
and will last still longer in a very passable 
state; but the attention to the fair but frail 
creatures, as directed above, must be strictly 
observed, or the last rose of summer will not 


be left faded alone, but all will perish.” 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


LIGHTLY TREAD. 


The Principal of the Quincy Grammar School, 
Boston, having requested his pupils to write an 
imitation of the song “ Lightly Row,” the next 
morning this original song was presented to 
him by one of his pupils, and sent to us for 
publication. We hope it will be sung in hun- 
dreds of schools.— Life Illustrated. 

Lightly tread— 
Lightly tread, 
So our teachers oft have said, 
Softly go— 
Softly go, 
’Tis the law we know. 
Lightly tread the echoing floor, 
Lightly shut the slamming door, 
Lightly all— 
Lightly all, 
Let our footsteps fall. 


Childhood here— 
Childhood here, 

Comes to learn, obey, and fear— 
Fear the wrong— 
Fear the wrong, 

This our strife and song. 

Thas shall love and filial fear 

Mingle with our studies here. 
Pressing on— 
Pressing on, 

Youth will soon be gone. 


Far away— 
Far away, 
We may run, and jump, and play, 
Laugh and shout— 
Laugh and shout, 
Childhood ringing out ; 
But assembled here in school, 
Let us all obey the rule, 
Lightly go— 


pretty steady. 


Now, when the | 


have very thin sides, and whatever is } 


| evicte as a grace, with small, mealy 


Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Barley exists wild in the mountains of 
Himalaya. 

Oats were broucht from North Africa. 

Millet, one species is a native of India, 
another Egypt and Abyssinia. 

Maize, Indian corn, is of native growth in 


America. 


Rice was brought from South Africa, 
whence it was taken to India, and thence to 
Europe and America. 

Peas are of unknown origin. 

Vetches are natives of Germany. 

The Garden Bean, from the East Indies. 

Buckwheat came originally from Siberia 
and Turkey. 
| Cabbage grows wild in Sicily and Naples. 

The Poppy was brought from the East. 

The Sunflower from Peru. . 

Hops came to perfection as a wild flower 
in Germany. 

Saffron came from Egypt. 

The Onion is also a native of Egypt. 

Horse-radish from South Europe. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia, Tobago, 
and California. Another species has also 
been found wild in Asia. 

The Grasses are mostly native plants, and 
so are the Clovers, except Lucerne, which 
is a native of Sicily. 

The Gourd is an Eastern plant. 

The Potato is a well-known native of 
Peru and Mexico. 

Koriander grows wild near the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Anise was brought from the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago.— Dollar Newspaper. 


Butter MAkina.—A valuable improve- 
ment in the process of working butter has 
been effected by Mr. Ezekiel Gore of Ver- 
mont, consisting in the employment of an 
endless revolving sack or bag for containing 
and confining the butter, and conveying it 
io and between two fluted or working-rollers, 
ind through the water in the tub or box as 
fast as the rollers operate upon it. The but- 
ter is placed in the sack and the tub filled 
with water; the fluted rollers are caused to 
revolve, and set the sack, in motion. The 
sack and butter are thus caused to pass be- 
tween the fluted rollers under the salt hop- 
per, and then through the water, until tho- 
‘oughly worked, cleansed, and seasoned. 


OLIVE versus LARD O11.—At a late meet- 
‘ng of the Farmers’ Club, connected with 
the American Institute, Professor Mapes 
isserted that what ‘‘ we receive as pure olive 
il in the market, is nothing more nor less 
‘han the surplus lard sent by our pork mer- 
thants to France, where it is transformed 
nto the genuine article of sweet oil, and re- 
surned to be used at the tables of those very 
persons who exported it in the solid state.” 
Tiis is certainly refreshing information for 
the lovers of pure sweet table oil among us, 
and is no doubt perfectly true. We venture 
tosay that not one-tenth of the oil sold for 
tnt of the olive, in our country, is any 
thing else than lard oil. Any person can 
corvert the common lard oil sold for burn- 
ing in lamps, into as good sweet oil as that 
which is generally sold for olive oil, by the 
folowing process :—Take, say about a quart 
of the common oil, and place it in a clean 
tin pan, and set it on a stove, bring it up to 
about the heat of scalding water, and then 
add abont one-quarter of an ounce of sal 
soda dissolved in half a teacupful of hot 
water. Stir this into the oil for about five 
miiutes, then take off the vessel, and allow 
it io cool. When the sediment settles on 
the bottom of the vessel, the clear should be 
poured off into a clean bow] through a white 
cotton cloth, to strain it. The oil obtained 
by ‘his treatment is sweet and pure, excel- 
lent fur oiling fine machinery, and for mak- 
ing perfumed oil for the hair.— Scientific 


Am:rican. 


Nitcn Cows.—If you desire your cows 
to yield liberally to the pail, you must feed 
them with something better suited to the 
secrstion of rich milk than dry provender. 
Chopped roots or meal slops of some kind, 
should be given them twice a day at least, 


say morning and evening. They should also 


Lightly go, 
Thus our love we show. 


Study now— 
Study now, 
Ifappy hearts and healthy brow, 
This the time— 
This the time, 
Now in youthful prime. 
Wisdom, goodness, honour all, 
Childhood to obedience call, 
Let us all— 
Let us all, 
Listen to the call. 


A BLIND GIRL FEELING FOR ASUNBEAM. 

The sun had just burst out through the clouds, 
and a heavy golden beam comes in at our win- 
dow. How bright and cheerful! It comes in 
so silently, yet it speaks to the heart. Thank 
a kind God for sunshine! Ages on ages it has 
illumined and gladdened a world, yet we hardly 
think of the great fountain of light and beauty. 

Writing of sunshine, brings to mind a touch- 
ing incident which came under our observation 
as we were travelling in the cars. Opposite us 
were seated a family of four, consisting of a 
man and his wife and two children—a boy and 
a girl—twins, and totally blind. Two lovelier 
children we never saw. The family were from 
the South. A southern sun had tinged each 
cheek a rich olive complexion, relieved by a 
beautiful bloom upon the children’s counten- 
ances. The boy was lightly built, had finely 
chiselled features, and hair of a dark brown, 
clustering in rich curls around his neck. The 
girl was yet more slender, as fragile as the leaf, 
and of the most spiritualized beauty. Her habit 
was dark. Her hair was as black as night, its 
heavy, glossy tresses confined by a golden band, 
which glittered brightly upon the dark back 
ground, They both seemed happy, conversing 
with an intelligence beyond their years. 

The train stopped for a moment upon the 
route. The windows were all raised, and the 
children leaning out as if to see. The little 
girl heaved a long sigh, and leaned back in the 
seat exclaiming, “‘O mother! I cannot see any 
thing!” A tear trembled in her eye, and her 
voice was so sad and low that it went to the 
heart of every passenger who heard the beauti- 
ful but unfortunate creature. “Neither can I 
see, Bell; but I know everything is beautiful,” 
said her brother, as the light winds lifted the 
thin locks upon his cheek. ‘“ You’re beautiful; 
are you not, Bell?” 

Jast then a flood of sunshine gushed from the 
white clouds to the west like a flash, and fell 
full and warm upon the cheek of the sad girl, 
and upon the tears in her eyes. Quick as 
thought, she put up her hand, and attempted 


through her thick braids upon her neck and 
cheek. Eagerly she shut her hand upon va- 
cancy, and a shadow fell upon her countenance 
as she failed to touch the sunshine. 
I cannot feel it; has it fled out of the window?” 
“What, Bell?” said her brother. “ The sun- 
shine, Marion. It touched my cheek, but I 
cannot touch that.” The mother’s eyes swam 
in tears, as did those of nearly all in the car. 
A blind girl feeling for a sunbeam upon her 
cheek! That beam was radiant with beauty, 
yet she could not behold it. It gleamed upon 
a world, but all was night to. her. Its silver 
bursting in the East, or its golden fading in the 
West, followed as day followed day; but it 
burst not upon her vision, nor faded at decline 
of day. It glowed in the sky, upon forest and 
field, and flower, and lake and river; but not 
in the blue orbs of the sightless girl. 

By a singular coincidence, the ‘boy tried to 
feel for the breeze that came cool upon the 
cheek as the cars sped swiftly on. The breeze 
swept over the yellow fields, and meadows and 
still waters, and coquetted with the locks of the 
blind bey; but its footsteps were unseen by 
him, 

We involuntarily thanked God that we could 
look upon the beautiful world that he has made, 
and dropped a tear for the hapless children 
who must grope their way to the grave through 
a long night. But the light of bliss will burst 
upon them! 

Long shall we remember the two blind chil- 
dren, 


to grasp the golden pencils that were playing | 


Mother, | 


Sandwich Islands. 


A correspondent of the Hartford Times, 
writing from the Sandwich Islands, and who 
has been five years at Honolulu, in charge 
of the government press, remarks : 

‘Our printing office occupies a two-story 
stone building, about twenty-five by fifty feet; 
has two hand presses, and one Ruggles job 
press; the three presses are kept running 
I employ generally about 
ten hands, six of them journeymen, and the 
rest boys, all foreigners except two natives. 
The printing is mostly done in the English 
language, a little, however, is in the native 


age. 
We have here two English weekly 
newspapers, one semi-weekly native paper, 
and one monthly English paper, all tolera- 
bly well supported. The city contains about 
12,000 inhabitants, of which about 2000 are 
foreiguers ot half-castes. A line of steam- 
ers is now being established between here 
and San Francisco, and we shall by this 
means be brought within thirty-two days of 
New York. This is a great change from 
the former state, when six months was the 
usual passage around Cape Horn. 

‘‘The Islanders were never more prosperous 
than they are now, and it is not altogether 
improbable that some plan of annexation 
to the United States will soon be carried 
out. These Islands will be worth more to 
the United States, far more than the wild 
and desert territory recently acquired by 
treaty from Mexico, and if they paid the 
sum of $5,000,000 for them, it would not be 
more than they are worth. And if such 
sum is not paid for them, the only reason 
will be because the Government here is con- 
sidered semi-barbarous, and a smaller sum 
will do as well. 

“The post office occupies a fine stone 
building in the centre of the city, and is. 
as conveniently arranged as any office you 
would meet with in a city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants in the United States.” 


A Scothchman’s Views of America, 


The following extract, from an article 
in Chambers’ Journal for November, 
gives a Scotchman’s views of “the weal- 
thier classes in the United States:” 


“‘The persons in America who seem 
to me to merit compassion most were 
not the poor, for of these there are not 
many, except in a few large cities; 
those who are to be pitied are the rich. 
Obtaining wealth by a course of success- 
ful industry, it would appear as if there 
were no other means of spending it than 
in rearing splendid mansions, and in 
furnishing them in a style of Oriental 
luxury, and thereafter living in gor- 
geous magnificence, like the prince-mer- 
chants of Genoa in the past times of 
Italian glory. So far as the actual 
founders of fortunes are concerned, there 
is, perhaps, little to discommend in 
all this; but it was disagreeably press- 
ed on my notice that the sons of these 
millionaires, born to do nothing but to 
live on their fathers’ earnings, were 
much to be pitied. In New York they 
were seen lounging about idly in the 
parlours and bar-rooms of the hotels, 
worn out with dissipation, and the night- 
ly victims of gambling-houses, of which 
there are a number in Broadway on a 
scale of matchless splendour. 

“In Great Britain, as we all know, 
a considerable portion of the fortunes 
realized in trade is expended in the 
purchase of land, and effecting rural 
improvements of various kinds, the coun- 
try, by such means, becoming a useful 
engine of depletion to the town; but 
in America, land conveys -no honour, 
and is not bought except as a tempo- 
rary investment, or a source of liveli- 
hood. Wealthy men, therefore, would 
have nothing to look for in the rural 
life beyond the pleasure of a villa; so 
far as I could learn, they do-not even 
go that length, but consume their means, 
for the most part, in the more seduc- 
tive, but not very refining enjoyments of 
the city. With few exceptions, there- 
fore, families of any note do not con- 
tinue in affluence more than one or 
two generations. An ‘old family’ in 
America must ever be a kind of mira- 
cle. The principle which seems to be 
laid down is, that family distinction 
is adverse to democratic institutions, 
and that, consequently, each generation 
ought to be left to shift for itself; a 
philosophic rule, no doubt, but which, 
like other good maxims, is not without 
practical difficulties.” 


ICTURE SKETCHES.— This is the Picture 

_ Book, consisting of two hundred and sixteen 

choice wood Engraviggs, of a great variety of sub- 

jects, printed in a quarto volume of 42 pages, on 

tinted paper, and handsumely bound. Price $1.50. 
Only 1000 copies printed, and not to be reprinted. 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 

jan 6—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


B R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 

South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

x Goods carefully — for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


4 lag BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. — The 
Building Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
at Goldsboro, North Carolina, will receive Proposals 
until the 20th of February, 1855, for building a brick 
church, 55 feet by 40, as follows: 

Ist. Proposals for the brick work. 

2d. Proposals for the wood work ; or, . 

3d. Proposals for the completion of the whole. 
church. 

The plan and specifications can be seen by apply- 
ing to the Committee. Address, Everittsville, North 


Carolina. 
WILLIS HALL, JAMES McDUFFEE, 
JOHN EVERITT, Rev. D. T. TOWLES, 
SAMUEL SMITH, JAMES D. CAMPBELL. 


jan 6—4t Committee. 


N INIATURE PSALMS AND HYMNS. — The 
* Presbyterian Board of Publication is prepared 
to receive orders for the new stereotype edition of 
the Psalms and Hymns in 64mo, pear! type, at the 
following prices :—Plain sheep, 30 cts. ; arabesque, 
35 cts.; do. gilt, 45 cts.; tucks, gilt, 60 cts.; imi- 
tation Turkey, 65 cts.; Turkey, gilt, 90 cts.; Tur- 
key, one clasp, $1.50. 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 

jan 6—3t No. 255 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §¢. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
&f tone. The present Proprietors have recently 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mould- 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rinst 
PRemtum (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over al] others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
per, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
Hammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang belis of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange, 
Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 
peing in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


} cured if possible. 


STRONOGRAPHY, OR ASTRONOMICAL GE- 
OGRAPH Y—With the use of Globes, arranged 
either for simultaneous reading and study in classes, 
or for study in the common method, by Emma Wil- 
lard, author of Willard’s popular series of Histories, 
The object of this work is to teach Astronomical 
Geography by the use of Artificial Globes. Teach- 
ers having Globes will find this book an iavaluable 
aid. Sample copies will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
on the receipt of 75 cents in postage atamps. 
MERRIAM, MOORE & CO., 
Globe Manufacturers, Troy, New York. 
dec 16—4teow 


Nf HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
ened two winters here withont any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts, Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower ia the 
arrangement of ite stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its -_T crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iasza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
y running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 
N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green~ 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. $3 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m 


Say UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHarter Buitpine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1854, $1,083,286.96.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Deraatment, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
it, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER CENT. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Pau! B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W.Thompson,/ Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
SterHen R. Caawrorp, President. 
LAWRENCE Jonnson, Vice-President. 
Cuarces G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D, 
7 In attendance at the ffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 256—ly 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Miss H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
meee mcm, will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1655. 
Ternus—Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $25. 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Eeq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., Newark. Professor Charlies Long, 
Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. James H. McNeill, 
Secretary American Bible Society, New York. Geo. 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
jan 6—12t 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 1855, and 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting ; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, &c. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished rvom, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is $28. 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
a most salubrious climate, possessed of Professors 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
pense at the commencement and close of each 
Term, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 
dec 9—13t Principal. 


bf JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev, 
Samvet Miter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

per quarter of eleven weeks. 

pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
or See with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
4 SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
a are prepared for College, or for a business life. 
ERMs——$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For Fag or further information, address 
ev. THOMAS W. CATTELL ; 
Rev.WM.C.CATTELL, Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


OVERNESS WANTED.—Wanted, as Governess 

in a respectable family in North Alabama, a 

lady of experience, who is capable of teaching the 

higher branches of an English education. It would 

be desirable, but not essential, that she should be 

capable of giving instructions on the piano. She 

must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. 

Salary $300, and board, washing, &c. Unexcep- 
tionable testimonials will be required. Address 

Rev. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL. 
dec 30—4t Florence, Alabama. 


ENTAL NOTICE.—J. B. Wheat, Dentist, No. 
433 Walnut street, near Broad, Philadelphia. 
Refers to the Professors of Yale College, and other 
citizens of New Haven, where a long and success- 
ful practice has given him their entire confidence. 
N. B.—Teeth with.exposed nerves he fills with- 
out destroying or inflicting pain, (excepting in in- 
flammatory cases). dec 30—4t* 


O TEACHERS, MALE OR FEMALE.— 
Wanted, an Assistant Teacher, in a mixed 
school, to instruct the youngest pupils in the usual 
English branches. One ‘‘ apt to teach,’ and whose 
heart is in the work, may find a pleasant situation, 
and a comfortable home, by addressing the Rev. 
James M. Sprunt, Kenansville, Duplin county, North 
Carolina, stating terms and full particulars. 
_ If the applicant is qualified to give some instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music, it will be considered an ad- 
vantage. dec 30—3t 


New 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


ladelphia, and No. 285 Broadwa 
York. by 


WILLIAM 8S MARTIEN & CO. 


_TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, ~xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBs, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, - $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
_ who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
(CP The money must always be sent in advance, 
| When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
Address, always post-pard, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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